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Sermons for the Month of April 
DEVOTION OF THE FIRST FRIDAY 


THE LOVE OF THE SACRED HEART IN THE HoOLy EUCHARIST 


“Having loved His own, who were in the world, He loved them to the 
end.”—John, xlii, 1. 


After God had promised to send a Redeemer to fallen man- 
kind, He allowed considerable time to elapse before fulfilling His 
promise. He desired to prepare mankind for the advent of the 
Saviour. First of all He traced the Redeemer in prototypes. Only 
when the fulness of time had come did the Redeemer appear, in the 
fulness of mercy, with His most Sacred Heart, a Heart so marvel- 
ously kind and gracious that it is difficult not to love this Sacred 
Heart of Jesus, not to venerate, not to imitate it, not to wish for 
union with it in holy Communion. 

Dear Brethren, the blessed Sacrament, in which the Sacred Heart 
of Jesus lives and beats for us, was typified by God in the tree of 
life, which stood in the midst of the Garden of Eden, typified also in 
the heavenly manna which fed the people of Israel miraculously in 
the desert ; typified in the twelve loaves on the golden table ; typified 
in the paschal lamb, in the lamb which daily, morning and night, 
was sacrificed in the Temple for the Jewish people; typified in the 
cake made on ashes which strengthened Elias for his journey to 
Mount Horeb. 

When the Son of God appeared visibly in the world, then 
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these prototypes or shadows were transformed into the reality, as 
St. Thomas Aquinas sings in the hymn of praise, “Lauda Sion 
Salvatorem.” In His immense love Jesus left us His own living 
Flesh and Blood as food and drink; His living Heart for adoration 
and love. 

The love which Jonathan bore in his heart for David was great, 
for he remained true to David in all the vicissitudes of life. Jona- 
than expressed this love by taking off his mantle and presenting it 
to David. Yet greater than this friend’s love was the love of Jesus 
for men, as at the time of His Passion He not only left us His 
garment, but Himself, His Divinity, and humanity, His Body and 
Soul, His kind Heart, in the holy Sacrament of the Altar. “Verily,” 
exclaims St. John Chrysostom, “Jesus has loved us unto the end 
with an exceeding great love, and it was not possible for Him to 
have given us anything greater.” Who would not admire the 
Divine Omnipotence by which the Shepherd feeds His sheep with 
His own Flesh and gives them to drink of His own Blood? 

Dear Brethren, we read in the Book of Esther (Esther, vi, 12) 
that Aman was extremely proud when the rare honor was granted 
him of dining with the queen. But the honor which Jesus grants 
to us when He invites us to His heavenly banquet is infinitely 
greater; for he who partakes of the Flesh and Blood of Christ is 
most intimately united to Him, so that Christ is in him, and he is in 
Christ. Verily, the most intimate union of our heart with the Most 
Sacred Heart of Jesus is consummated in the Blessed Sacrament. 

If we consider this union of the Most Sacred Heart of Jesus 
with our hearts, we are reminded of the words of the Prophet Haba- 
cuc (Hab. i, 5): “Behold ye among nations, and see: wortder and 
be astonished: for a work is done in your days, which no man will 
believe when it shall be told.” 

We read in the Book of Genesis (27, 28) that Isaac bestowed 
upon His son Jacob the blessing: “God give thee of the dew of 
heaven, and of the fatness of the earth, abundance of corn and 
wine.” When, soon thereafter, Esau likewise appeared and re- 
quested the paternal blessing, Isaac was struck with consternation, 
and said : “I have blessed thy brother, and he shall be blessed.” And 
to Esau’s question: “Hast thou not reserved for me also a blessing, 
my father?” Isaac answered: “I have established him with corn and 
wine, and after this what shall I do more for thee, my son?” In 
this “corn and wine” we perceive an image of the Most Holy 
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Eucharist, where, too, Jesus can cry out to us men: “I have blessed 
you with the bread of My Body, and with the wine of My Blood— 
what more can I do; I have arrived at the extremity of My love.” 
“This is, indeed, the supreme degree of love,” says St. Bernard, 
“that Jesus gives Himself to us as a food, so that Giver and par- 
taker become completely united.” 

Dear Brethren, since Jesus with His gracious Heart is present in 
our churches, upon our altars, should not our hearts long to sojourn 
there with Jesus at all times? “Truly, the hardest heart ought to 
melt for very devotion and love,” exclaims St. Lawrence Justinian, 
“when it unites itself to God in holy Communion.” O, what delight 
to unite our hearts in the most perfect, in the most tender of ways 
with the Heart of Jesus. 

Let us conclude our consideration with the words of Thomas 
a Kempis: “O, most sweet and dearest Jesus, to Thee is owing 
from Christians the greatest gratitude, the highest glory and eternal 
praise, because Thou hast given. Thyself to us for food. Thy Sacred 
Heart reposes thus living in our hearts, and therefore our hearts 
should belong wholly to Thee.” Amen. 





SERMONS FOR THE CHILDREN’S MASS 


A COURSE OF INSTRUCTIONS IN CHRISTIAN 
DOCTRINE 


THE CREED 


XXII. Gop Is ONE 


We have seen that God is the most perfect Spirit, everlasting, 
unchanging, everywhere present, omniscient, almighty, allwise, 
holy, just, good, merciful, longsuffering, most true and faithful. 
There is but one God, and this truth was known even to Adam, 
and was transmitted by him to his descendants, from one generation 
to another. But after men had dispersed into different parts of 
the world, they forgot this fact, and fell into idolatry, worshipping 
false gods, and doing honor to creatures rather than to their Crea- 
tor. Thus they venerated the sun, moon and stars, fire, air, wind 
and water, and even the works of men’s hands were regarded as 
deities. Sometimes the lower animals were treated as divine, and 
human beings after death were reckoned amongst the gods. In 
time actually the vices of men were deified, so that divine honor 
was paid to Jupiter, the god of conjugal infidelity, the Juno, the 
goddess of jealousy; to Cupid and Venus, gods of impurity; to 
Bacchus, the god of drunkenness; and to Mercury, the god of 
falsehood and deceit. To such a depth did men in their folly sink, 
after losing their faith in the one true God! 

What means did God employ in order to preserve among men 
faith in Himself as the one and only true God? He revealed Him- 
self to Abraham, Isaac and Jacob, and these patriarchs handed 
down their knowledge to their descendants. Moses, who was sent 
by God, made faith in the one God the basis of all religion, and 
the worship of this God was the fundamental law of the Jewish 
people. Nevertheless from time to time the Israelites copied the 
idolatrous rites practiced by the nations around them, and when- 
ever this occurred, God sent a prophet to recall His faithless people 
to the right path; sometimes, too, He made use of a pestilence or 
some national disaster to revive their faith in Him. After the 
Babylonian captivity the Jews did not again lapse into idolatry, but 
they adopted a mistaken idea that the one true God was their God 
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exclusively, and not the God of all mankind, and they persisted in 
this error until the only-begotten Son of God, Jesus Christ, pro- 
claimed His Divine doctrines. After His Ascension, the Apostles, 
who were filled with the Spirit of God, taught everywhere that 
there was only one true God. 

By revealing this truth Himself, and by so carefully preserving 
men’s faith in it, God has saved us from error and from the hor- 
rors of polytheism and idolatry. Hence we have good reason to 
thank Him for teaching us to know Him as the one true God; 
and we owe Him our adoration and service as well as our grati- 
tude. He is the Father of the human race, so all men form one 
great family, and we ought to love one another as brethren, being 
children of the same Father; in this way we shall bear testimony 
to our faith in the one true God, not only in words, but in deed 
and in truth. Amen. 


XXIII. THe Biessep Trinity 


The chief doctrine taught in the Old Testament is that there is 
only one God; there is no antagonism between this doctrine and 
that of the Trinity, the Father, Son and Holy Ghost, three Per- 
sons in one God, for the three Persons possess one and the same 
nature. The essential properties of anything constitute its nature, 
and the Divine perfections, which Christianity teaches us to recog- 
nize, belong not to the Father alone, but also to the Son and the 
Holy Ghost, who are no less powerful, wise, holy, everlasting and 
good than the Father. With regard to their nature no difference 
exists between the three Divine Persons, yet the Person of the 
Father is not that of the Son, nor is the Person of the Son that of 
the Holy Ghost. There are three distinct Persons, but only one 
God, for they have a common Divine nature. This doctrine is 
known as the mystery of the Most Holy Trinity; we should be un- 
aware of it, had God not deigned to reveal to us that He is Triune. 

Even before the creation of man, God, though one, spoke of 
Himself in the plural. For instance in Gen., i, 26, He said: “Let 
us make man to our image and likeness,” and later on He said: 
“Behold Adam is become as one of us” (Gen., iii, 22). When 
men were building the tower of Babel, God said: “Come, ye, there- 
fore, let us go down and confound their tongue” (Gen., xi, 7). 
In these passages there is an unmistakable allusion to several Per- 
sons in the Godhead, who deliberate together. It is absurd to 
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suppose that God’s use of the plural resembled that of earthly 
rulers, or that He used it because He was addressing the angels; 
in that case they would have taken part in the creation of men and 
have been God’s equals. In Holy Scripture there are several al- 
lusions to an angel or messenger, who appears like God. He can- 
not be the Father, since a messenger must be sent by some one else; 
therefore He must be the Son of God. 

When taken in conjunction with many passages referring to the 
Son and the Holy Ghost, importance must be attached to David’s 
words: “By the word of the Lord the heavens were established, 
and all the power of them by the spirit of His mouth” (Ps., xxxii, 
6). In connection with the death of the first-born in Egypt, this 
Book of Wisdom (xviii, 14, 15) speaks very emphatically of this 
Word as a Person, and elsewhere (ix, 17) there is a clear men- 
tion of the Holy Ghost: “Who shall know Thy thought except 
Thou give wisdom, and send Thy holy Spirit from above?” It 
is very probable that in this verse “wisdom” means the Word, 
the Son of God. We do not find that during our Saviour’s life on 
earth, or when the Apostles began to preach after His Resurrec- 
tion, the Jews raised any objection to allusions to the Son of God 
or the Holy Ghost. Most likely these doctrines were already dimly 
known, but most people in Israel regarded them as a mystery 
to be concealed from the masses, partly as a safeguard against 
polytheism, to which the Israelites were always inclined, sur- 
rounded as they were by pagans and idolaters, and partly to avoid 
giving scandal to the Gentiles, who would have misunderstood 
the doctrine of the Trinity. In the New Testament we read: 
“There are three who give testimony in heaven, the Father, the 
Word and the Holy Ghost; and these three are one” (1 John.,, y, 
7). Christ bade the Apostles baptize all nations in the name of 
the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost (Matt., xxviii, 
g1). On the occasion of our Lord’s Baptism in the Jordan, all 
the three Divine Persons were revealed; the Father spoke from 
Heaven and declared Jesus to be His own beloved Son, whilst 
the Holy Ghost appeared in the form of a dove (Matt., iii, 16, 17). 
In His last discourse to His Apostles our Saviour promised to ask 
the Father to send them another Paraclete, the Spirit of truth 
(John xvi, 16, 17), and He said subsequently of the same Spirit: 
“When the Paraclete cometh, whom I will send you from the 
Father, the Spirit of truth who proceedeth from the Father, he 
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shall give testimony of me” (John xv., 26). Here we have an 
explicit statement about the three Divine Persons. The Son who 
asks is He whom none can see without at the same time beholding 
the Father.—He in whom we must believe no less than in the 
Father—He who is in the Father and the Father in Him,—He 
in whose name the Father sends the Spirit; hence He is one God 
with the Father, and the second Person of the Godhead. The 
Spirit of truth must also be God, because He proceeds from the 
Father, and is not created by Him. He is of the same nature as 
the Father, and can give testimony that all belonging to the Father 
belongs equally to the Son. Jesus was a Paraclete or Comforter, 
and the Holy Ghost is the other Paraclete whom He promised; 
therefore the Holy Ghost is God equally with Christ, shares His 
nature, and is the third Person of the Godhead. 

However far back we go in the history of the Christian Church, 
we find the doctrine of the three distinct Persons possessing one and 
the same nature, and being but one God. Christians in general 
upheld this dogma with the greatest energy and conviction, con- 
demning as blasphemous error and heresy every opinion opposed 
to it and every misinterpretation of it. 

We derive no little benefit from this mystery of the Most Holy 
Trinity, as we understand it. Without it we could not believe the 
chief fundamental doctrines of Christianity, such as the Incarna- 
tion, the Atonement, and the Resurrection. The beautiful proof 
of God’s infinite love for men, which St. John gives in his first 
epistle, would have no validity. Belief in this mystery is fraught 
moreover with great consolation. St. John tells us (Chap., i, 14- 
17) that the Word was made Flesh and dwelt among us, full of 
grace and truth; and hence we perceive, see and feel the goodness 
and wisdom of God, who gave us a Divine Person, having a nature 
identical with His own, to be our Teacher, thus preventing our 
faith in God and His scheme for our salvation from becoming 
vague and uncertain. Our faith lifts us above all doubt, that would 
inevitably disturb our peace of mind, deaden our hopes and weaken 
our resolution to do right. We cannot go astray if we adhere to 
the teaching of the Church: If Jesus were not true God, He might 
have failed in His work, despite His good will and wisdom, and 
we should not know whether He had failed or not, and conse- 
quently could never be convinced of the truth of His doctrines. 
But, as it is, Christ is a Divine Person, the Son of God and one with 
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the Father; He is the way, the truth and the life (John xiv, 6); 
whosoever followeth Him, walketh not in darkness (John, viii, 12), 
The Holy Ghost has at all times aided the Apostles and their syc- 
cessors in the teaching office, guiding their intellect and will; being 
strengthened by Him they proclaim the truths of Christ, as our 
Lord Himself taught them, and thus they are preserved from 
error. Whosoever hears them, hears God, and whosoever despises 
them, despises God’s own doctrine (Luke, x, 16). The sanctifica- 
tion of mankind is also ascribed to the Holy Ghost (2 Thes., ii, 13; 
I Peter, i, 2), who dwells in men, thereby making them the temples 
of God (1 Cor., iii, 16, 17). Do not these reflections stimulate 
us to do right? Is not faith in the Blessed Trinity indeed most 
excellent and beneficial? Ought we not to acknowledge our faith 
in this wonderful mystery, not only secretly, but also publicly be- 
fore our fellow-men? The Catholic Church sets us an example 
in this respect, for she begins every service with an invocation to 
the Blessed Trinity; in the name of the Father, Son and Holy 
Ghost she consecrates priests, churches and altars, and _ blesses 
bread, water, wine and other things. She recalls the Father, Son 
and Holy Ghost in all her prayers, and concludes every psalm with 
the doxology in their honor; she desires nothing more ardently than 
that all her children should offer praise to the Father, Son and 
Holy Ghost always and everywhere. It is a beautiful custom to 
make the Sign of the Cross before and after every important action, 
for this sign is a public confession of faith in the Most Holy Trinity, 
a mark of respect, an offering up of all our works, a prayer for 
assistance and a solemn declaration that it is our desire to live 
solely for the honor and glory of the Blessed Trinity. Therefore 
let us frequently make the sign of the Holy Cross, saying rever- 
ently: “In the Name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the 
Holy Ghost. Amen.” 


XXIV. Gop, THE CREATOR OF HEAVEN AND EARTH 


Since God knew and loved Himself, He wished there to be 
other things reflecting His perfections; He willed that the universe 
should exist, and it came into being; He is the Creator of all things 
visible and invisible. We learn this from Divine revelation, for 
in the very first chapter of the Bible we read: “In the beginning 
God created heaven and earth.” In 2 Esdras, ix, 6, it is written: 
“Thou Thyself, O Lord alone, Thou hast made heaven and the 
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Heaven of heavens, and all the host thereof, the earth and all 
things that are in it, the seas and all that are therein; and Thou 
givest life to all these things, and the host of Heaven adoreth 
Thee.” Sirach the wise tells us that “He that liveth forever created 
all things together” (Ecclus. xviii, 1); He created them of His 
own free will; He would have been God always, even if He had 
not created the world. He created the heavens and the earth out 
of nothing, merely by a word expressive of His omnipotent will. 
He was not like an architect, who has to make use of the ma- 
terials at his disposal; no, God created the matter of which things 
were made, as Moses tells us in Genesis (i, 1, 2): “In the begin- 
ning God created heaven and earth, and the earth was void and 
empty.” The mother of the Machabees said to her son: “I beseech 
thee, look upon heaven and earth and all that is in them, and con- 
sider that God made them from nothing, and mankind also” (2 
Mach., vii, 28). St. John heard the four and twenty ancients 
singing: “O Lord . . . Thou hast created all things, and for Thy 
will they were and have been created” (Apoc., iv, 11). When in 
the beginning of his Gospel St. John writes: “The Word was God 
... all things were made by Him,” he does not mean that Crea- 
tion was the work of the Word alone, but that the three Persons 
of the Trinity cooperated in it. Moses gives us a description of 
the beautiful order in which God created the universe; he writes: 
In the beginning God created heaven and earth and the earth was 
void and empty, and darkness was upon the face of the deep... 
and God said: Be light made, and light was made. He made a 
firmament to divide the waters from the waters. He caused dry 
land to appear, and ordered it to bring forth green herbs of every 
kind, and fruit-trees yielding fruit. He commanded lights to shine 
in the firmament of heaven to give light to the earth and to divide 
the day and night. He created all the creatures that swim in the 
waters, the birds that fly in the air and the beasts of the earth, 
and God blessed all that He had made, and gave them power to 
increase and multiply, each according to its own kind. The whole 
world was created for God’s glory and for the good of men, and 
no one can study its marvels without being forced to recognize 
God’s wisdom, power and goodness, so that he is impelled to ex- 
claim with David: “The heavens show forth the glory of God, and 
the firmament declareth the work of His hands” (Ps. xviii, 1). 
Our world was created chiefly for the benefit of the human race; 
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the sun sheds his light and heat upon the earth, making plants 
and animals grow, and the moon and stars illumine the night, 
Plants and animals supply men with food and clothing, and many 
other things seem to have been created to give us pleasure, and 
surely it behooves us to use all these gifts for the glory of Him 
who made them for our sake. St. Paul urges us to do so, for he 
says: “Whether you act or drink, or whatsoever else you do, do all 
to the glory of God” (1 Cor., x, 31). Let us act thus, and contin- 
ually thank God for His marvelous Creation, resolving never to 
make a bad use of anything that we possess or enjoy, but to em- 
ploy all the good gifts that He has bestowed upon us in accordance 
with His holy will. It is in this way alone that we shall be able to 
show true honor to the Creator of heaven and earth, and prove our 
gratitude for all His goodness. Amen. 


XXV. GoD, THE PRESERVER OF ALL THINGS 


God is the Preserver, as well as the Creator, of the universe, 
By His Almighty Word He created heaven and earth and all that 
therein is, out of nothing, and by the same power He prevents 


them from falling back into non-existence. 

I. He preserves the universe, the heavens and the earth just as 
long as it is His Divine will to do so; unless He wills it, nothing 
that He has created can change or pérish. 

2. He preserves all creatures in the number, order and connec- 
tion beneficial to the whole. No kind of creature has ever com- 
pletely died out. 

3. He preserves in the world the same order that has always 
existed. The sun, moon and stars still obey the laws imposed upon 
them at the beginning. Day and night alternate with the same 
regularity as of yore, and the four seasons recur always in the 
same order. 

4. God preserves men, i. e., He gives us strength, ability and 
means to live as long as He desires. 

In short, everything that lives, moves and has any being, owes 
its continued existence to God’s power, will and word. All that 
He has created must necessarily be dependent upon Him, and owe 
to Him its preservation no less than its existence. How many 
things do we require to keep us alive! to how many dangers are 
we exposed daily! If God did not preserve us, we should in- 
evitably perish. The Bible reminds us of this fact in many places. 
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David speaks of God as making the earth “bring forth grass for 
attle and herbs for the service of man” (Ps. citi, 14;) and Solomon 
ays: “Great power always belonged to Thee alone . . . but Thou 
hast mercy upon all, because Thou canst do all things... for 
Thou lovest all things that are” (Wisd., xi, 22-25). Sirach, the 
wise man, writes: “The works of God are done in judgment from 
the beginning, and from the making of them He distinguishes their 
arts, and their beginnings in their generations. He beautified 
their works for ever, they have neither hungered nor labored, and 
they have not ceased from their works” (Ecclus., xvi, 26, 27). 
Isaias exclaims: “Behold the Lord God shall come with strength, 
and His arm shall rule . . . He shall feed His flock like a shep- 
herd, He shall gather together the lambs with His arm, and shall 
tke them up in His bosom, and He Himself shall carry them that 
ae with young. . . . The Lord is the everlasting God, who hath 
created the ends of the earth; He shall not faint nor labor, neither 
is there any searching out of His wisdom; it is He that giveth 
strength to the weary ” (Is., xl, 10, 11, 28, 29). 

In the New Testament also there is testimony to God’s preserva- 
tion of the universe. Our Lord Himself said: “Behold the birds 
of the air, for they neither sow, nor do they reap, nor gather into 
bans, and your heavenly Father feedeth them. . . . Which of you 
by taking thought can add to his stature one cubit? For raiment 
why are you solicitous? Consider the lilies of the field, how they 
grow; they labor not, neither do they spin, but I say to you that 
not even Solomon in all his glory was arrayed as one of these. And 
if the grass of the field . . . God doth so clothe, how much more 
you! Be not solicitous therefore, saying: ‘What shall we eat? 
or what shall we drink? or wherewith shall we be clothed?’ For 
after all these things do the heathens seek. Your Father knoweth 
that you have need of all these things” (Matt., vi, 25-32). It is 
quite certain that we owe our preservation to God’s fatherly care; 
lt us therefore be thankful to Him and trust Him who provides 
for even the birds and flowers. We must not be presumptuous and 
suppose that He is bound to give us everything, but if we ask Him 
humbly for what we need for our preservation, He will not fail 
tohear and answer our prayer. Amen. 
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XXVI. Gopd, THE RULER OF ALL THINGS 


As soon as God determined to create the world, He decided with 
the utmost -wisdom how it should be governed. When He made 
this decision He perceived clearly all the events that ever have 
occurred, and ever will occur. He saw all the happiness and misery, 
all the good and evil, all the thoughts and resolutions of men, all 
the changes in nature and in human existence, and even then He 
provided for all things, ordering them so that every creature at 
the moment appointed for it to come into being, should have the 
means of attaining the end for which it was created, and of glorify- 
ing God. Hence whatever takes place in the world, carries out 
God’s design. Everything great and small, all good and bad for- 
tune, life and death—all are foreseen, ordered and determined by 
Him, and nothing occurs without His knowledge and consent, for 
He rules all things. We cannot indeed find out and understand how 
He does this, nor can we see how everything that happened con- 
tributes to the fulfilment of His eternal design. We are too small 
and too shortsighted to comprehend how this can be, but the 
fact remains that He governs the world, and we learn this truth 
from our own experience, history and the teaching of Holy Scrip- 
ture. No household, town, nation or state can exist unless there 
is some one to rule it, and still less could the universe exist with- 
out a ruler, who is none other than God, since He alone in His 
Omniscience knows everything. He is all-wise, and so He knows 
the best final -ends and the means adapted to their attainment. He 
is good, and it is His delight to promote His creatures’ welfare. 
He is Almighty, and nothing can resist His will. He is the Crea- 
tor, Lord of heaven and earth, and consequently He alone is 
capable of ruling the world. Our reason tells us that if He is 
the Omniscient, good and Almighty Creator and Lord of all things, 
He must be the Ruler of the universe. History, too, confirms 
our belief in this fact. Who caused it to rain for forty days, and 
thus destroyed mankind? Who sent down fire upon the wicked 
cities? Who raised Joseph to almost royal dignity, after he had 
been sold by the brethren who hated him? Who enabled Moses 
to work so many great miracles? Who overthrew all the mighty 
empires of antiquity and allowed other states to arise? Who sent 
the long-desired Redeemer to bring happiness to the world and 
work greater miracles than Moses ever wrought? None but God 
could do all these things, for He alone is Almighty. Finally I will 
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quote a few passages from Holy Scripture which tend to con- 
frm our faith in God’s being the Supreme Ruler of the whole 
world. King David exclaimed: “Thine, O Lord, is magnificence, 
and power, and glory, and victory . . . Thou hast dominion over 
all; in Thy hand is power and might” (1 Paral., xxix, II, 12). 
Sirach, the sage, says: “Good things and evil, life and death, pov- 
erty and riches are from God” (Ecclus., xi, 14). Solomon writes 
still more emphatically: “It is the part of man to prepare the 
soul, and of the Lord to govern the tongue,” “Lots are cast into the 
lap, but they are disposed of by the Lord” (Prov., xvi, I, 33), or 
as the proverb says. “Man proposes, but God disposes.” In an- 
other place Solomon says: “The steps of man are guided by the 
Lord, but who is the man that can understand his own way?” 
(Prov. xx, 24). The Prophet Amos writes (iii, 6): “Shall there 
be evil in a city which the Lord hath not done (7. e. permitted) ?” 
Isaias foretold the destruction of the Assyrians, who desired to 
exterminate the Jews, and not merely to chastise them (x, 5-12) ; 
and Jeremias said: “I know, O Lord, that the way of a man is 
not his, neither is it in a man to walk and to direct his steps” 
(x, 23), and the word of the Lord came to him saying: “Cannot 
I do with you as this potter? . . . Behold as clay in the hands of a 
potter, so are you in my hand” (ibid., xviii, 6). In the Book of 
Wisdom we read (xii, 12-18): “CO God, who shall say to Thee: 
‘what hast Thou done?’ or who shall withstand Thy judgment? 
or who shall come before Thee to be a revenger of wicked men? 
or who shall accuse Thee if the nations perish, which Thou hast 
made? For there is no other God but Thou, who hast care of 
all. .. . As Thou art just, Thou orderest all things justly, thinking 
it not agreeable to Thy power to condemn Him who deserveth not 
to be punished; for Thy power is the beginning of justice, and 
because Thou art Lord of all, Thou makest Thyself gracious to 
all. For Thou showest Thy power, when men will not believe 
Thee to be absolute in power and Thou convincest the boldness of 
them that know Thee not. But Thou being master of power, 
judgest with tranquility and with great favor disposest of us, for 
Thy power is at hand when Thou wilt.” He could hardly desire 
a plainer recognition of God’s power than is contained in the above 
quotation. Finally in the book of Daniel (ii, 21) we read: “God 


changeth times and ages, taketh away kingdoms and establisheth 
them.” 
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There is no lack of testimony to God’s power in the pages of 
the Old Testament, and I will refer to only one passage in 
the New Testament, that, namely, where our Lord says: “Not a 
sparrow falleth on the ground without your Father ; the very hairs 
of your head are all numbered” (Matt., x, 29-31) ; thus it is clear 
that even the most trifling events are subject to God’s rule. 

If we consider the collective testimony of Holy Scripture, history 
and our own reason, we cannot fail to be convinced that God goy- 
erns the world; everything takes place in accordance with His 
will. This faith should afford us comfort and encouragement in 
times of temptation, danger and misfortune, and especially at the 
hour of death. If we remember that all is subject to God’s will, 
we cannot despair, no matter what may befall us, we have only 
to submit to His holy will, and sooner or later our troubles will 
cease. We pray daily: “Thy will be done on earth, as it is in 
Heaven,” therefore it should be enough for us to know that we are 
suffering in accordance with God’s will. Even if for a time we 
are overwhelmed with sorrow, let us say with holy Job: “The Lord 
gave and the Lord hath taken away; blessed be the name of the 
Lord.” 
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SHORT SERMONS FOR LOW MASS 


PALM SUNDAY 


THE ENTRY OF JESUS INTO OUR HEARTS 


“Hosanna to the Son of David.”—Gospel. 


In memory of our Lord’s solemn entry into Jerusalem, a few days 
before His most Sacred Passion, we have a procession to-day, and 
carry branches of palms. When the priest reaches the church 
door, he knocks on it three times with the foot of the Cross, and 
then it is opened. This ceremony signifies that the gates of 
Heaven were closed against us, both by our own sins and by those 
of our forefathers, but are reopened by our Divine Redeemer’s 
death on the Cross. Let us celebrate our Lord’s entry into Jeru- 
salem by receiving Him into our hearts at our Easter Communion. 

We may feel inclined to ask why Jesus, who had lived hitherto 
in humility and obscurity, chose on this occasion to enter Jerusalem 
in state. He did so in order to fulfil the prophecy of Zacharias 
(ix, 9): “Rejoice greatly, O daughter of Sion; shout for joy, O 
daughter of Jerusalem; behold thy King will come to thee, the just 
and saviour; He is poor and riding upon an ass and upon a colt, 
the foal of an ass.” 

When earthly kings, after winning a great victory, entered their 
capital in triumph, bloodshed and death had always been the fore- 
runners of their success, but when Jesus entered Jerusalem He was 
about to shed His Blood and die for the salvation of His people; 
no captured booty and no prisoners of war to be seen, indeed He was 
on His way to release His bitterest enemies from bondage to the 
powers of hell, that He might then rule over them with love, and 
bring to the heavenly Jerusalem all who trusted and hoped in Him. 

It is with the same intention that our Lord comes to us in our 
Easter Communion; He wishes to rule in and over us. O may we 
approach this most holy Sacrament with deep reverence, knowing 
that in it Jesus is present both as God and Man! Alas for those 
why cry with the Jews: “We will not have this man to reign over 
us,” and who deliberately choose Barabbas, a type of sin and pas- 
sion, in preference to Christ. What chastisement will be inflicted 
upon those who, immediately after their Easter Communion, by 
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their actions deny Christ and return to their sins? By their jn. 
gratitude they merit the punishment that fell upon the Jews, to 
whom our Lord said: “If you believe not that I am He, you shal 
die in your sin.” May God preserve us all from such a fate! 
The people escorting our Saviour cried in exultation: “Hosanna to 
the Son of David; blessed is He that cometh in the Name of the 
Lord.” He cannot have heard their shouts with much pleasure, 
for He knew that their joy was the outcome of their hope of 
earthly advantage, since the Jews expected the Messias to deliver 
them from the Roman supremacy, and as soon as they were dis- 
appointed they cried in their dismay: “Crucify Him, Crucify Him,” 
How fickle are the hearts of men, and how worthless in their 
praise! The Jews resemble Christians who show outward rev- 
erence to our Lord at their Easter Communion or at times of sick- 
ness and sorrow, but they take no pains to obey His Command- 
ments, and insult Him in every possible way. Are they not as un- 
grateful as the Jews? Woe to them if by their immorality they 
actually join in the Pharisees’ cry: “Away with Him; crucify Him.” 

O Divine Saviour, grant us grace never to relapse into our 
former sins, but to persevere to the end in Thy love, and so to fol- 
low Thy example that we may be deemed worthy to sing Thy 
praises for ever with all the elect in the heavenly Jerusalem. 
Amen. 

Blessed and praised for evermore be the most holy Sacrament of 
the Altar. 





EASTER SUNDAY 


ALLELUIA, CHRIST IS RISEN! 


“Be not affrighted; you seek Jesus of Nazareth, who was crucified. He is 
risen, He is not here.”—Gospel. 


Let us celebrate with joy to-day the glorious Resurrection of 
our Lord Jesus Christ from the dead. This event is the supreme 
proof of His Divine doctrine; we believe, not in a corpse, but in 
the Lord of life who said: “I am the resurrection and the life: 
he that believeth in me . . . shall live” (John, xi, 25). 

Let us hasten with the women to the sepulchre, and there renew 
our faith and love for our Divine Redeemer. Why did the women 
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go to the sepulchre? Mary Magdalene, Mary the mother of 
James, and Salome had bought spices for embalming our Lord’s 
body, and came early to the tomb. They set us a good example, 
my brethren, for we ought to come early in the morning, not to 
the tomb, but to the tabernacle, where our Divine Saviour dwells, 
ready to bless us. How precious is one single Mass, in which 
our risen and glorified Lord gives us His peace and blesses our 
labors during the coming day. 

As they went, the women asked anxiously: “Who shall roll us 
back the stone from the door of the sepulchre?” God rewarded 
their piety by sending an angel to roll back the heavy stone. This 
was not done in order to facilitate our Saviour’s Resurrection, for 
He had already risen, before the stone was removed, and He was 
able to pass through closed doors when He appeared to the Apostles. 
The women regarded the stone as an obstacle to their work of 
embalming the body; sin is the great obstacle that hinders our 
access to Jesus; if we were free from sin, we should have nothing 
to fear. Who will roll away the stone of our bad habits, that have 
clung to us so long? Many a poor sinner fancies that there is no 
help for him, but let him only turn to God with all his heart, have 
recourse to the Sacraments and pray earnestly for assistance, and 
then God will send a messenger in the person of a priest, who, 
in the name of Jesus, will forgive his sins and restore peace to his 
soul. Surely no one will prefer to remain crushed down by the 
weight of sin. 

As the women approached, the angel at the sepulchre said to 
them: “Be not affrighted; you seek Jesus of Nazareth, who was 
crucified. He is risen .. . go, tell His Disciples and Peter that 
He goeth before you into Galilee; there you shall see Him, as He 
told you.” 

Our Lord’s resurrection foreshadows our resurrection from the 
dead. Just as He rose with a glorified body, and passing through 
the stone at the entrance quitted the sepulchre, so shall the bodies 
of the righteous, shining more brightly than the sun, arise from 
their graves, and with the speed of thought reach the place whither 
their souls desire to go. Besides our graves, too, there will be 
angels, our holy guardians, who with heavenly joy will welcome 
us as their brethren, now, like them, for ever immortal. All fear 
will be at an end, for we shall be with Christ for all eternity. 

O glorious Lord Jesus! we rejoice with Thee that Thou didst 
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arise from the sepulchre, triumphant over death and hell, to recon- 
cile us with God and open Heaven to mankind. O draw us to 
Thee, help us to avoid sin, to serve Thee faithfully and, thus after 
our glorious resurrection to attain to life everlasting. Amen, 





FIRST SUNDAY AFTER EASTER 
THE EASTER GIFT OF PEACE 


“Peace be with you.”— Gospel. 


Ever since the earliest age of the Church this Sunday has been 
called Dominica in Albis, White Sunday. On Holy Saturday the 
converts to Christianity were baptized, and in token of the purity 
then conferred upon their souls, they wore white clothes for eight 
days, including the first Sunday after Easter. 

Happy are you, my Brethren, if you still possess the white robe 
of sanctifying grace, that you received at Baptism! A soul adorned 
thus is far more beautiful than the sun in God’s sight. 

If, however, some of you have been so unhappy as to lose this 
white robe of Baptismal innocence by grievous sin, avail yourselves 
of this holy season, and have recourse to the Sacrament of Penance, 
that you may be restored to God’s favor. The precious gift that 
Jesus bestows on us at Easter is peace; on three occasions He 
greeted His disciples with the words: “Peace be with you,” and He 
could have given them nothing better. A man at peace with God, 
himself and his neighbor, is happy; therefore seek reconciliation 
with your Heavenly Father, who pardons every contrite sinner; 
forsake all that might trouble your soul at your last hour; live at 
peace with all men, as far as you can, and in accordance with 
our Saviour’s teaching, endure injury rather than quarrel with 
your neighbors. In this way you will be happy in this world and 
can look forward to eternal joy in Heaven. 

Our Saviour intended His Easter gift of peace for all mankind, 
and, therefore, He conferred upon His disciples, and through them 
upon the bishops and priests of Holy Church, the Holy Spirit, who 
is the source of spiritual life, and He gave them at the same time 
power to forgive and to retain the sins of men, saying: “As the 
Father hath sent Me, I also send you.” When He had said this, 
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He breathed on them, and said to them: “Receive ye the Holy 
Ghost; whose sins you shall forgive, they are forgiven them, and 
whose sins you shall retain, they are retained.” These words show 
plainly that the Apostles and their successors have power to for- 
give the sins of all who confess the same with true contrition; 
but if any one refuses to do this, neither the Apostles nor their 
successors can forgive his sins. This is the faith of our holy, 
Catholic and infallible Church. How consoling is the holy Sacra- 
ment of Penance, in which we are cleansed from all, even our 
greatest sins, and receive peace of mind, without which all the 
pleasures of the world are utterly worthless. 

Never be ashamed to confess your sins frankly. Of course sin 
is disgraceful, but it is honorable to confess sin, with a firm pur- 
pose of avoiding it in future. 

O most merciful Jesus; we beseech Thee by Thine infinite love, 
which made Thee die on the Cross for us, visit us, Thy erring 
children, and bestow on us that peace which the world cannot give, 
peace with God, our neighbors and ourselves, that we may run 
our race here below so as finally to attain to that everlasting peace, 
which Thou hast prepared for us in Thy Heavenly Kingdom. 
Amen. 





SECOND SUNDAY AFTER EASTER 


THE GOOD SHEPHERD 


oe good shepherd; the good shepherd giveth his life for his sheep.” 
—Gospel. 

Ages before His birth in this world, our Divine Lord had spoken 
of Himself through the prophets as being the Good Shepherd. 
This thought runs through the 34th chapter of Ezechiel, in which 
God, speaking as a shepherd, says: “I will feed My flock in the 
most fruitful pastures. . . . I will feed my sheep. . . . I will seek 
that which was lost, and that which was driven away I will bring 
again, and I will bind up that which was broken, and I will strength- 
en that which was weak.” In to-day’s Gospel our Saviour refers 
to this passage, and proclaims Himself as the good Shepherd; it be- 
hooves us, His flock, to follow Him with devotion and love. 

I. Jesus is the best of all shepherds, since He died for His flock, 
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and yet after His death continues to protect it and pours out the 
Holy Spirit upon it, sending priests to lead the sheep to rich pas- 
tures, so that we may all attain to the bliss prepared for us in 
Heaven. 

St. Ambrose writes very beautifully: “Art thou wounded, Jesus 
is the physician who cures thee; dost thou burn with the fever of 
thy passions, He supplies the cooling drink to quench thy thirst; 
art thou weighed down by the burden of thy sins, He is justice, 
able to raise thee up; needest thou help, He is thy strength; dost 
thou fear death, He is thy Life, delivering thee from everlasting 
death; hast thou a desire for Heaven, He is the way thither; ab- 
horrest thou darkness, He is the Light that scatters it; art thou in 
need of food, He will nourish and strengthen thee.” 

Therefore in all our troubles let us turn with confidence to 
Jesus, the Good Shepherd, of whom St. Peter writes: “He did no 
sin, neither was guile found in His mouth . . . Who His Own Self 
bore our sins in His Body upon the tree, that we, being dead to 
sins, should live to justice, by whose stripes you were healed. 
For you were as sheep going astray, but you are now converted to 
the shepherd and bishop of your souls” (1 Peter ii, 22-25). 

II. “My sheep know Me.” Let us ask ourselves seriously: “Do 
I really know Jesus as my Good Shepherd and Redeemer?” If 
you wish to know Him better, you must be willing to hear ser- 
mons and listen to God’s Word. Jesus Himself is the Divine 
Word, through whom all things were made; He is our Saviour, 
and through His holy Sacraments enables us to become God’s chil- 
dren. His sacred Body still bears the marks of His wounds, as He 
makes intercession for us with the Father. Let us call upon Him, 
especially at times of temptation and trouble, saying: “O Jesus, 
Good Shepherd, deliver me from the enemy! Be unto me a Jesus, 
and save me!” 

III. “My sheep hear My voice.” Jesus never ceases to watch 
over His flock, and the voice of our Good Shepherd is often heard 
within us, bidding us to do this or that good work, and avoid occa- 
sions of sin. We hear the Good Shepherd’s voice when the Gospel 
is preached, when our confessor admonishes us or when a friend 
gives us his advice. St. Augustine writes: “My mother used to 
urge me to practice chastity and to avoid bad company, but | 
despised her counsel, as that of a woman; yet it was the voice of 
the Good Shepherd, seeking me, His lost sheep.” 
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My Brethren, if any of you wishes to know whether he is num- 
bered among the sheep, let him ask himself whether he hears the 
voice and obeys the teaching of the Good Shepherd; for St. John 
writes: “He who saith that he knoweth Him, and keepeth not His 
commandments, is a liar, and the truth is not in him” (1 John, ii, 4). 

O most loving Jesus, our Good Shepherd, I beseech Thee, at the 
last great day, charge Thy holy angels to place me among the sheep 
at Thy right hand, that I may be admitted to Thy Heavenly King- 
dom, where there shall be one Shepherd and one flock. Amen. 





THIRD SUNDAY AFTER EASTER 
OUR LORD’S FAREWELL DISCOURSE 


“A little while.’— Gospel. 


Never did any mortal take leave of his friends in words so touch- 
ing as those uttered by our Lord at the Last Supper in Jerusalem. 
Like a dying father, He bestowed His blessing upon His disciples, 
and taught them many consoling truths. Let us choose out three 
such truths as subjects for our consideration to-day, that we may 
derive from them comfort and encouragement. 

I. “A little while, and now you shall not see Me, and again a 
little while, and you shall see Me.” 

St. Augustine tells us that these words bear a twofold significa- 
tion; the disciples would not see their Master during His Passion 
and Death, but they would see Him again after His Resurrection. 
The other interpretation is that He would be withdrawn from their 
sight at His Ascension, but would be with them for ever in 
Heaven, after their earthly pilgrimage was over. 

The longest human life is after all very short in comparison 
with eternity. A thousand years are in God’s sight as yesterday, a 
day that is past. A drop of water is nothing in comparison with 
the ocean, but far less is the span of our life in comparison with 
eternity. Young people look forward to living a long time, but 
even to many of them death is much nearer than they anticipate, 
and soon they will stand before God’s judgment-seat, and receive 
their sentence for ever. A young girl, who was bedridden for 
many years, used to console herself with the thought that though 
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her sufferings were very tedious, they would seem very short at the 
hour of her death, and nothing at all in comparison with the endless 
happiness awaiting her in the life to come. How foolish are those 
who barter their eternal bliss for temporal pleasure! Their joy is 
short-lived, and their sorrow knows no end. 

II. “I go to the Father.” In these words our Lord foretold 
His death, which was to be at once most painful and most glorious, 
Every just person ought to think of his own death in the same 
way; it is really a passing away to the Father after a toilsome 
exile, a return home from the prison of the body, a sweet reunion 
with God. Hence the saints, St. Paul, St. Ignatius, St. Polycarp, 
St. Teresa and many others, all longed to depart and be with Christ, 
and we too ought often to exclaim: “My soul longeth for Thee, O 
God! Lord Jesus, receive my spirit.” 

The wicked, however, cannot say that he is going to his Father, 
on the contrary, he will go to the devil, whose servant he has been 
on earth. My Brethren, mark well our Lord’s words: “Walk whilst 
you have the light, that the darkness overtake you not” (John, 
xii, 35). 

III. “Your sorrow shall be turned into joy.” When our Lord 
appeared to His disciples after His resurrection, their hearts over- 
flowed with joy, and ever afterwards, although many troubles came 
upon them, they were happy, because they trusted that after a 
short period of suffering here, they would enjoy eternal bliss. 

Our holy religion furnishes us with happiness far higher and 
more permanent than any which the world and its amusements can 
offer. The purest pleasure is the outcome of the love of God, the 
following of Christ, submission to God’s will and charity to one’s 
neighbor. These joys last for ever, and drive away our fear of 
death. If only we love God with all our hearts, we shall experi- 
ence the fulfilment of our Lord’s promise: “Your hearts shall re- 
joice, and your joy no man shall take from you.” O may we all 
make it our aim to secure this priceless, never-ending joy! Amen. 














SERMONS ON THE GOSPELS OR EPISTLES 


PALM SUNDAY 


THE VIRTUE OF HUMILITY 


BY THE REV. FERDINAND HECKMANN, O.F.M. 


“Let this mind be in you, which was also in Christ Jesus; who being in 
the form of God, thought it not robbery to be equal with God; but emptied 
Himself taking the form of a servant, being made in the likeness of men, 
and in habit found as a man. He humbled Himself becoming obedient unto 
death, even to the death of the cross.”—Phil., ii, 5-8. 


SYNOPSIS.—Introduction—The Apostle in the Epistle exhorts us to imitate 
Christ in His humility. 

I. Nature of humility: 1) Humility convinces us that we have nothing 
of ourselves but that everything we are is the gift of God; 2) that it 
is the pure gift of God bestowed upon us without any merit on our part 
and that He has not only given His gifts to us, but also preserves them 
in us; 3) that of ourselves we have only sin and misery. 4) This con- 
viction will make us seek the honor and glory of God in all things and 
not our OWN. 

II. Motives for practicing this virtue: 1) Our past life of sin. 2) Our 
infidelities to Divine grace. 3) Our lack of Christian perfection. 4) The 
future judgment. 5) The punishment of pride. 

II. Necessity of humility: 1) Without humility we cannot obtain 
God’s grace. 2) Without it we are enemies of God. 3) Without it our 
prayers will not be heard by God. 4) Without it we cannot enter into 
the Kingdom of Heaven. 

Conclusion—By the practice of humility we become Christlike and fit 
for the Kingdom of Heaven. 


Every Christian as such is under an obligation to follow in the 
sacred footsteps of Jesus Christ, and to make His Life the model of 
his own. We are bound by our holy profession to imitate and 
practice those virtues which our Divine Saviour has taught us by 
word and example. St. Paul reminds us of this duty in to-day’s 
Epistle, saying: “Let this mind be in you, which was also in Christ 
Jesus; who being in the form of God thought it not robbery to be 
equal with God; but emptied Himself taking the form of a servant, 
being made in the likeness of man, and in habit found as a man. 
He humbled Himself becoming obedient unto death, even to the 
death of the Cross.” In these words the Apostle exhorts us to 
imitate Christ in His humility, which was the most wonderful fea- 
ture in the life of the Son of God on earth. That the omnipotent 
God should so humble Himself as to take the form of the lowest 
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of the rational creatures that He has made, is an almost incredible 
marvel. The condescension, the lowering of Himself that js in- 
volved in it, altogether surpasses our power of comprehension, 
He could not have stooped so low unless He had been God. As 
God, in whom there is nothing little and imperfect, but everything 
is infinitely great and perfect, Christ could not humble Himself. 
Therefore, as the Apostle tells us, He emptied Himself of the 
glory and majesty of His Divinity, and took the form of a servant, 
being made in the likeness of men in order that thus He might be 
able to humble Himself under the mighty Hand of God, and teach 
men the sublimity and dignity of this virtue. For Christ as man 
could and did practice the virtue of humility in the most perfect 
manner, and He exhorts us to learn this virtue especially of Him. 
“Take my yoke, i. e., my Gospel, upon you,” He says, “and learn 
of me, for I am meek and humble of heart” (Matt., xi, 29). Out 
of all the virtues He came to teach us, He selects humility as that 
to the practice of which He binds us, and by which we are to be- 
come like to Him. And no wonder, for humility and submission is 
the foundation and very essence of His teaching. Subjection to 
God, subjection to all lawful authority, subjection of the intellect 
to the dogmas of Faith, subjection of the will to the laws of God, 
submission of the soul and body to God by due worship, is the 
religion of Jesus Christ. He who is not content with subjection 
cannot really be a good Christian, a true follower of the humble 
Christ; and no one can love subjection without humility. In 
humility Jesus Christ began His life and life-work, the redemption 
of mankind, in humility He made progress in them, and in humility 
He completed them. Since we can save our soul only in the way and 
by the means by which He redeemed it—by the virtue of humility, 
for we were saved by the infinite humiliations of the Godman, 
let us then consider the nature, motives, and necessity of this 
virtue. 

The word humility is derived from the Latin word humus, 1. e, 
the earth beneath us, thus reminding us of the lowness of our origin, 
and therefore signifies lowliness and submissiveness of mind, espe- 
cially in regard to Almighty God. Humility is then a realization 
of our own lowness and nothingness before Almighty God. It is 
the result of the recognition of the Allness of God and the nothing- 
ness of ourselves. St. Bernard defines it as the virtue by which a 
man becomes vile in his own eyes through a thorough knowledge 
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of himself ; and St. Thomas says that it is a virtue by which a man, 
considering his own defects, keeps himself in the lowest place ac- 
cording to his degree. 

Humility is a virtue which resides partly in the understanding, 
and partly in the will; partly in the spirit, and partly in the heart. 
In the understanding the spirit of humility enlightened by Divine 
Faith convinces us that of ourselves we are nothing, that our very 
being and every qualification or good thing we possess, is all the 
gift of God, wholly dependent upon Him, and essentially sub- 
jected to His good pleasure, for “every best gift, and every perfect 
gift, is from above, coming down from the Father of lights” 
(James, i, 17); that consequently we have neither right nor title 
in ourselves to any esteem or praise on account of any good thing 
we possess; for, says the Apostle, “what hast thou that thou hast 
not received? And if thou hast received, why dost thou glory, 
as if thou hadst not received it?” (1 Cor., iv, 7). “We are not 
sufficient to think anything of ourselves, as of ourselves, but our 
sufficiency is from God,” says the same Apostle (2 Cor., iii, 5) ; 
and therefore, “if any man thinks himself to be something, whereas 
he is nothing, he deceiveth himself,” says St. Paul (Gal., vi, 3); 
for “as the branch cannot bear fruit of itself, unless it abide in the 
vine, so neither can you, unless you abide in me,” says the Divine 
Saviour, “for without me you can do nothing” (John, xv, 4). 
Hence all the praise and glory for the good things in us belongs to 
God alone and in no wise to us, according to the words of Holy 
Writ, that “to the King of ages, immortal, invisible, the only God, 
be honor and glory for ever and ever” (1 Tim., i, 17). 

The virtue of humility teaches and convinces us not only that 
all the good things we possess are from God, and not from our- 
selves, but that they are all the pure gifts of God, bestowed on us 
out of His mere goodness and liberality without any merit, right, 
or title on our part to any one of them; that we depend wholly upon 
the goodness of God, not only for having first bestowed them on us,, 
but also for His continuing to preserve them with us; and that 
whatever endeavors we use to procure or preserve any good thing 
can never succeed without God’s assistance and benediction; nay, 
that we are so far from deserving any good thing from God, that of 
ourselves we deserve nothing but punishment and stripes on account 
of our sins. In consequence of these truths, humility teaches us 
to confide only in God, and not in ourselves nor in any ability of 
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our own; to attribute all success to God alone, and to give him all 
the praise and glory. a 
Finally, humility fixing our attention upon what is truly our 
own, convinces us not only of our mere nothingness and incapacity, 
but also of our misery and sin, that instead of being able to do any 
good of ourselves, if left to ourselves, we would run headlong 
into every kind of wickedness because “the wickedness of men is 
great upon earth, and all their heart is bent upon evil at all times” 
(Gen., vi, 5); and “the imagination and thought of man’s heart 
are prone to evil from his youth” (Gen., viii, 21) ; “for the heart js 
perverse above all things, and unsearchable” (Jer., xviii, 9) ; and out 
of it “proceed evil thoughts, murders, adulteries, fornications, 
thefts, false testimonies, and blasphemies” (Matt., xv, 19). Our 
strength and ability to do any good is only from God by the assist- 
ance of His grace bestowed on us through the merits of Jesus 
Christ; for “our sufficiency is from God,” as the Apostle tells us 
(2 Cor., iii, 6). Hence “it is God who worketh in us, both to will 
and to accomplish, according to His good will” (Phil., ii, 13); and 
our confidence must always be in Him “that He who hath begun | 
the good work in us, will perfect it unto the day of Christ Jesus” , 
(Phil., i, 6). Even when we have done all things that are com- | 
manded us, we must say: “We are unprofitable servants; we have 
done that which we ought to do” (Luke, xviii, 10). How detest- 
able, therefore, it must be in the eyes of God proudly to presume 
upon our own abilities or desserts, and how justly He sets Himself 
against all such as do so, declaring by His Apostle that He resists 
the proud, but gives grace to the humble. “The ancient giants did 
not obtain pardon for their sins, who were destroyed,” says the 
Wise Man, “trusting to their own strength” (Ecclus., xvi, 8). 
Humility residing in the heart and will makes us despise and 
condemn ourselves as having nothing of ourselves but misery and 
sin, and hence we are not only willing but desirous of being de- 
spised by others, and of suffering humiliations as being our due; 
for it is not enough to be conscious and convinced of our own 
vileness, or to esteem ourselves as nothing. We must acquiesce in 
and be satisfied with our own nothingness. Humility is not perfect 
until self is so obliterated that we are willing to be esteemed ac- 
cording to our deserts. When we can honestly say that what we 
look to in all our thoughts, words, and actions is not our own 
advantage and interest, but simply the honor of God. quite inde- 
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pendently of what will further our own profit, then we may begin 
to thank God that we are in the way of humility. 

If this is really the case, we shall not only esteem ourselves as 
vile, but we shall desire to be treated accordingly. We shall not 
shrink from being humbled in the eyes of men, but shall court 
humiliation, as it will be a satisfaction to us to be treated as we 
deserve. This is hard for human nature, but it is possible for all 
with the grace of God. 

Not one of us can review his past life without finding therein 
motives enough and to spare for humbling himself before Almighty 
God. We must exclaim with the prophet: “We have sinned, we 
have done wickedly, we have revolted; to us belongeth shame and 
confusion of face” (Dan., ix, 5, 7). If ever we are inclined to 
think much of ourselves, we have only to look back on our past 
years; on the deliberate sins against charity, against truthfulness, 
against obedience, against purity; on the pride, the selfishness, 
the self-will, the neglect of God that have stained our lives. 

Besides the actual sins, how many infidelities to grace are rest- 
ing upon us. God has been so liberal with His graces, and we 
have been so negligent in availing ourselves of them. How many 
more graces we might have earned if we had been faithful and had 
not wilfully turned aside from what God asked of us to follow our 
own will and good pleasure. What cause of humiliation lies in 
this for ourselves. If others who have perhaps lived and died in 
‘sin had had our graces, would they not have made far better use of 
them than we have? To us, O God, belongs indeed shame and con- 
fusion of face. 

When, moreover, we look at what we are now, we find a fresh 
cause for humbling ourselves. We might have been saints if we 
had been more faithful, and now we find ourselves the vilest of 
sinners. Our soul in the sight of God is disfigured by sin, as a 
body is by the ulcers and sores that spoil its natural beauty and 
comeliness. We are unworthy to appear in the presence of God 
and must exclaim with the royal prophet: “Turn away Thy. face 
from my sins, and blot out all my iniquities” (Ps., 1, 11). 

In order to foster in ourselves the spirit of humility, we must not 
only look back upon our past life, but also look forward. When 
we must appear before our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ to be 
judged, what reason shall we then not have for shame and dismay. 
How can we who are full of sin and iniquity venture to face Him 
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who sees through every disguise, and recognizes the true nature 
of every action? How can we meet Him who has witnessed our 
evil deeds hidden from the eyes of men, and wicked and unchari- 
table thoughts indulged in secret? When we think of that day, 
we must needs be humble. For nothing will then be such a cause 
of shame to us as our pride. Nothing will so turn away the face of 
our Judge from us in anger as our pride. If God abhors the 
proud, how can we look forward to that day without trembling? 
St. Teresa said that when she had the privilege of seeing our 
Blessed Lord in a vision, the prevailing thought in her mind was, 
what a terrible thing it would be if He were to be angry with her, 
He will be angry with us unless we are, like Him, meek and humble 
of heart. 

What will be the punishment of pride in the next world? The 
fire of hell, which was prepared for the devil and his angels simply 
and solely because of their pride. None will endure such misery 
as the proud; not the gluttonous, or the impure, or the covetous, 
except so far as their other vices fostered pride in them. If noth- 
ing else will make us humble, then at least the thought of the low- 
est Hell, reserved for the proud, should conquer in us the hateful 
vice of pride. 

No virtue is more necessary for obtaining salvation than humil- 
ity. Without the grace of God it is absolutely impossible for us 
to save our soul; but, as the Scriptures tell us, God “resists the 
proud, and gives grace to the humble.” “To whom shall I have 
respect,” says Almighty God, “but to him that is poor and little, 
and of contrite spirit, and that trembleth at my words” (Is., Ixvi, 2). 
Therefore the Wise Man admonishes us, saying: “The greater thou 
art, the more humble thyself in all things, and thou shalt find grace 
before God” (Ecclus., iii, 20). Pride is an insuperable bar to 
the entrance of grace into our soul, and as we can do nothing good 
in the sight of God without the assistance of His grace, we must 
have at least some degree of humility before we can do anything 
pleasing to Him. In proportion to our humility will be the grace 
given us, and the supernatural virtue to which we shall attain. The 
first thing then which we must do if we wish to please God and 
obtain His grace, is to humble ourselves in His sight. 

However, humility is not only necessary to the obtaining of grace 
from God, but without it we are enemies of God. He resists the 
proud; that is, they have God fighting against them, and regarding 
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them as His enemies. How awful a thing it is to have God 
for our enemy! It was this that rendered the devils for ever ac- 
cursed. Lucifer, dazzled with his own beauty and high perfections, 
forgot that he had received them from God, and presumed to set 
himself upon an equality with the Most High, saying in his heart: 
“T will ascend into Heaven, I will exalt my throne above the stars 
of God, I will ascend above the height of the clouds, I will be like 
the Most High” (Is., xiv, 13, 14). On account of this arrogant 
pride, Lucifer and his fellow-angels were cast out of Heaven, while 
the humility of their subjection confirmed the holy Angels in the 
love of God, in perfect happiness for all eternity. If then pride could 
not permit those to remain in Heaven who were there, much less 
can those be admitted into Heaven who are not there, if they be not 
humble of heart. Humility, then, is a necessary condition of our 
entrance into the Kingdom of Heaven, for the gates which lead to 
it. are both narrow and low, so we must bow down and humble 
ourselves if we wish to pass through them. 

The most necessary and efficacious means to obtain the grace of 
God and salvation is prayer. We are all anxious that God should 
hear our prayers and grant us the petitions of our heart. He is 
always ready to do so. The obstacles are always on our side, and 
one of the chief of these, if not the principal one, is the lack of 
humility. If God resists the proud, He is not likely to hear their 
prayers; hence one of the first requisites of success in our prayers 
is that we should humble ourselves before God. Then, and not till 
then, will our prayers reach the ears of the Most High. The 
prayer of the proud Pharisee was rejected by God, while the 
prayer of the humble Publican was graciously heard by Him. “He 
hath regard to the prayer of the humble,” says the Royal Prophet, 
“and He hath not despised their petition” (Ps., ci, 18). For “the 
prayer of him that humbleth himself shall pierce the clouds; and 
till it come nigh it will not be comforted, and will not depart till 
the Most High behold; and the Lord will not be slack,” says the 
Wise Man (Ecclus., xxvi, 21). 

We are all convinced of the necessity of Baptism and Penance 
for salvation; and this conviction is founded on the express and 
formal declaration of the Son of God. “Amen, amen, I say unto 
you, except a man be born again of water and the Holy Ghost, he 
cannot enter into the Kingdom of Heaven” (John, iii, 5). And 
again, “Except you do penance, you shall all likewise perish” (Luke, 
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xiii, 5). These strong expressions contain the most unequivocal 
declarations of the necessity of these two means of salvation. Now 
the same Son of God uses the same mode of expression to show 
the necessity of humility; for when the disciples asked Him, saying: 
“Who thinkest thou is the greatest in the Kingdom of Heaven? 
Jesus calling unto Him a little child, set him in the midst of them, 
and said: Amen IJ say to you, unless you be converted, and become 
as little children, you shall not enter into the Kingdom of Heaven. 
Whosoever therefore shall humble himself as this little child, he is 
the greater in the Kingdom of Heaven” (Matt., xviii, 1-4). “Pride 
is hateful before God; it is the beginning of all sin,” says the Wise 
Man; “he that holdeth it shall be filled with maledictions, and it 
shall ruin him in the end” (Ecclus., x, 7, 15). Therefore old 
Tobias admonished his son, saying: “Never suffer pride to reign 
in thy mind, or in thy words, for from it all perdition took its be- 
ginning” (Tob., iv, 15). If then the vice of pride is the cause of 
eternal ruin and perdition, the opposite virtue of humility must be 
the cause of eternal salvation. 

Let us then imitate our Divine Master and Model in the prac- 
tice of this fundamental and most necessary virtue for our Chris- 
tian life. We are predestined to be made comfortable to the image 
of the Son of God. Nothing will so quickly render us conformed 
to the Divine beauty of the Son of God as humility. “Learn of 
Me,” He says, “for I am meek and humble of heart.” His image 
in us cannot be perfect as long as there is present in our hearts 
any vestige of pride. But when humility shall have driven out the 
opposing vice of pride, then we become indeed like to God. We 
share the Divine beauty and are the object of the admiration of 
the holy Angels, and even of God Himself, who then speaks to the 
soul in the words of the Divine Lover in the Canticle of Canticles: 
“Thou art all fair, my beloved, and there is no spot in thee” (Cant. 
iv, 7). Yet only in Heaven will our humility be perfected, for 
only in Heaven shall we have a thorough knowledge of God’s in- 
finite perfections and a thorough knowledge of our own nothing- 
ness. The Angels and Saints in Heaven are described in Holy 
Writ as casting down their crowns before the throne of God, ‘as 
falling on their faces and crying continually: “Holy, Holy, Holy, 
Lord God of hosts.” If the highest dignity and chiefest joy of the 
Angels and Saints is to be prostrate before the throne of God, we 
can never humble ourselves enough on earth, since those acts of 














humility will make our life the life of Heaven, and will fill us with 
a joy which will be a fortaste of the joy and glory that awaits us 
in the realms of eternal bliss. Amen. 





Brethren in Christ, must have filled the hearts of our Blessed 
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EASTER 


THE RISEN CHRIST 


BY THE REV. H. G. HUGHES 


“He is risen: He is not here.”—Mark, xvi, 6. 


SYNOPSIS—The sorrow and disappointment of the first Good Friday: it 


seemed to Christ’s friends that they had lost Him for ever. How many 
hearts that night that ached with grief! How they longed to call Him 
back to life. 

The circumstances of the burial. It was late and hurried. The em- 
balming could not be fully carried out. Hence, on the first day of the 
week, after the legal Sabbath rest, the Holy Women go to the Tomb to 
complete this pious work. Mary Magdalene, Mary the mother of James, 
and Salome, arrive first. The earthquake; the empty Tomb; Magdalene’s 
grief and departure; the Angel’s words to the others: “He is risen: He 
is not here.” 

Unseen by mortal eye, Christ had come forth through the gates of 
death, 

He makes Himself known; first to one, then to another; there is no 
doubt possible; 1T Is TRUE. Sorrow and disappointment are changed into 
joy and triumph. 

That note of joy and triumph still resounds through the world: for 
the witness who saw the empty Tomb, and heard the Angel’s word is 
still with us. This living witness ts the Catholic Church. 

To-day the Church rejoices, and we with her: i, because of the triumph 
of Christ; tt, because of the reward of the Sacred Humanity in which 
He suffered; iti, because of what the Resurrection means to us: for, (a) 
it is the promise and pledge of our resurrection; (b) it means that we 
have a living, loving Friend, not only willing, but able to help us; an 
Advocate at the Right Hand of God. Do we not need such a Friend? 

Phil., iti, 8, 10. “The power of His Resurrection” what is it? It is 
the sanctifying influence of Christ; the hope of immortality; it ts the 
life-giving power that is in the Sacraments; tt is the spiritual life lowing 
from the Head to the members of the mystical Body; it is the faith, 
hope, etc., of which the Risen Christ is the cause, reason and source. 
_Come to Him. “He is not here” (i. e., in a life of sin, etc.), “He 
is risen” (to raise from sin). Come to Him in prayer, Sacraments— 
especially, as often as possible, in Holy Communion. 

In Holy Communion He says not “Touch Me not”; but “Take, eat, 
this is My Body’; “He that eateth Me, the same shall live by Me.” 
The promise of resurrection in virtue of the food of His Body and Blood. 


What inconsolable sorrow, what bitter disappointment, dear 
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Lord’s Apostles and disciples on the first Good Friday night. Sor- 
row without comfort, for they had seen their beloved and honored 
Master humbled to the very dust, hounded to death with every 
circumstance of degradation and shame: disappointment most keen, 
bewildering in its unexpectedness; for they had lost, as it seemed 
for ever, their venerated Teacher, their ever-ready Helper, their 
dearest, most sympathizing Friend, from whom they had hoped 
and expected so much, who had promised so well, and given them 
so many proofs of His marvelous power. 

How many hearts there were in Jerusalem that night which 
ached with insupportable grief! And what sad thoughts occupied 
them during the quiet of the Sabbath following, the first Holy 
Saturday—while their Lord lay silent in the grave! 

Never again, they thought, would they look upon that face, 
never again would they see His great love shining forth from 
His eyes, one glance of which was enough to pierce the hardest 
heart. Never again, they thought, would they hear that voice which 
spake as never man spake before: no more would they enjoy the 
sweet companionship in which they had lived with Him for three 
happy years. Ah! how short that precious time seemed to them 
now! How they longed to call Him back to life, to see Him, to 
hear Him once again, if only for a moment, that at least He might 
speak to them some word of comfort. But they thought it was 
not to be! Nothing remained but to render to His wounded, 
mangled Body the last services of respect and love. 

The burial had been late and hurried: Nicodemus, who had 
begged of Pilate the Body of Jesus, had not been able to carry out 
completely the embalming of the sacred remains. During the 
Sabbath day nothing might be done; but at evening, when the 
Sabbath rest was over, the Holy Women, Mary Magdalene, and 
Mary the mother of James, and Salome and the rest, began to 
prepare myrrh and spices, to keep off as long as might be, the dread 
corruption of the grave. By midnight all was ready, and as the 
dawn approached, they made their way sadly to the Sepulchre, on 
the first day of the week. Mary Magdalene, and Mary the mother 
of James, and Salome, it would seem, were before the other Holy 
Women; for as they hastened along they anxiously asked each 
other, “who will help us to move the stone from the mouth of the 
Sepulchre?” Had all been there together, this would not have been 
beyond their strength. But now, as they were near the garden where 
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esis is buried, the earth trembles and shakes beneath their feet, 
and “Behold, there was a great earthquake; for the Angel of the 
Lord descended from Heaven, and coming, rolled back the stone 
and sat upon it. And his countenance was as lightning, and his 
raiment as snow. And for fear of him the guards were struck 
with terror, and became as dead men.” And what was in that 
Tomb? Brethren, it was now an empty Tomb. Nothing was 
there but the linen cloth, in which the Body had been hastily 
wrapped. On that glorious morning, unseen by mortal eye, Jesus, 
by His own Divine Power, had risen from the dead, had burst the 
bonds of death, had risen glorious and triumphant through the 
portals of the grave—to live and to reign for ever more. 

And so they find the empty Tomb. Mary Magdalene ran back in 
haste to tell the Apostles. “They have taken away my Lord, and 
I know not where they have laid Him.” To the other women the 
Angel told the joyful tidings: “He is not here, He is risen:” For 
the Magdalene it was reserved to be the first—after His own most 
Blessed Mother—to see the risen Lord. 

“Why seek ye the living among the dead,” said God’s Angel. 
“He is not here, He is risen.” Yes, dear Brethren, He is risen: 
Christ is risen—risen from the dead. He dieth no more: Death 
hath no more dominion over Him. 

Soon He made Himself known; first to one, then to another: 
there is no doubt possible: it is true, they have seen Him, heard 
Him, touched Him, eaten with Him. The Lord is risen indeed: 
sorrow and disappointment have fled as a departing dream: for 
sorrow is turned into exceeding great joy, and disappointment into 
a glorious ecstasy of triumph. 

That note of joy and triumph has never ceased to resound through 
the world from that day to this; nor ever shall cease while the 
world shall last; for the witness who saw the empty tomb, who 
heard the Angel’s tidings, who saw the Lord Himself risen from 
the dead, living and speaking; who touched Him and ate with Him, 
that witness is still on earth. Easter by Easter, Sunday by Sun- 
day, that same witness still proclaims the Resurrection of Jesus 
Christ, still cries out in triumph, “This is the day that the Lord 
hath made: let us be glad and rejoice in it.” 

That living witness, still in the world, is the Holy Catholic 
Church, the Church of Christ, His own Creation, who, in the per- 
sons of the Holy Apostles and disciples, saw the Risen Lord, and 
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from the day of Pentecost till now, has preached His glorious 
Resurrection to the world. 

To-day the Holy Church of God rejoices, and we rejoice with her: 
first because of the glorious triumph of our Lord; because at last, 
after all that His enemies have done to Him, making an end of 
Him, as they thought, for good, He has come forth, the mighty 
Conqueror of death and Hell; because, by His own power He has 
raised His Sacred Body from the Tomb, beautiful and resplendent, 
never again to suffer or to die. Then, dear Brethren, we rejoice 
because in that Sacred Humanity, in our nature, which He took to 
Himself, in which He was oppressed and put to death—in that 
Sacred Humanity He is now rewarded and glorified. . . . Again, 
we rejoice because of what the Resurrection of Christ means to us. 
It is the promise and pledge of our resurrection to life eternal; 
of the resurrection of these bodies of ours from the grave to an 
eternity of Glory. 

It means to us that we have a living Friend—Him whose Sacred 
Heart still and ever beats with love for us: our Advocate and In- 
tercessor at the Right Hand of God, where “He ever liveth to 
make intercession for us,” showing the glorious marks of His 
five most Sacred Wounds. Brethren, do we not need a Friend, 
a Helper? When trouble is upon us; when strong temptation takes 
hold of us: when our evil passions rage; when we are doubtful and 
perplexed ; when, perchance, sin has dragged us down to the depths 
of Hell—do we not need a Friend? We have One—not only all- 
loving and all-willing to help, but all-powerful to do for us what- 
ever we need. He has risen from the dead, and is for ever our 
living, loving Friend and Lord, our Helper and Teacher, if we 
will but go to Him. 

“T esteem all things to be but loss,” says St. Paul, “for the ex- 
cellent knowledge of Jesus Christ my Lord, . . . that I may know 
Him, and the power of His Resurrection” (Phil., iii, 8, 10). What 
is the power of His Resurrection? It is the sanctifying influence 
of our Risen Saviour upon our souls: it is the power that He gives 
to us to rise from sin; it is the invigorating and sure hope of im- 
mortality beyond the grave; of the resurrection to glory of this 
poor body of ours which, “sown in corruption,” shall be raised in 
incorruption: it is the life-giving, grace-giving power that is in the 
Sacraments; it is the vigor of that spiritual life which flows in the 
Church, His mystical Body, from Him, our Head, to us, his mem- 
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bers: it is the faith, the hope, the charity; the consolation, strength, 
and courage that come to us in the Church from Him, and of 
which He, risen from the dead, living for ever, is the cause, the 
reason, and the source. 

“Come, then, to your risen Lord and Saviour. Take to your- 
selves the Angel’s word: “He is not here: He is risen.” He is 
not in the tomb: He is not to be found in the deep gloomy grave 
of sin, of sloth, of discouragement, of sadness. “He is risen”: 
He is to be found by those who seek Him, and those who seek 
Him He will raise up from sin and sloth, from discouragement 
and depression; for He lives for you, dear Bfethren; to help you, 
to save you. 

Come to Him then by prayer; faithful, earnest, trustful. Come 
to Him in the Sacrament of Penance, in which He raises you up 
from the death of sin. Come to Him often, come daily, if possible, 
to Him in the Sacrament of His love, to receive the very food of 
eternal life; in which He says not to you, as He did to Magdalene, 
“Touch Me not: for I am not yet ascended to My Father”; but 
says, “Take, eat; this is My Body,” and “He that eateth Me, the 
same shall live by Me”; promising us that by virtue of that life- 
giving food we shall share in His Resurrection. 

“He that eateth My flesh and drinketh My Blood, hath eternal 
life; and My Father shall raise him up at the last day.” 





FIRST SUNDAY AFTER EASTER 


THE TRIALS AND REWARDS OF FAITH 


BY THE RT. REV. MGR. H. T. HENRY, LL.D. 


“Blessed are they that have not seen and have believed.”—Gospel 


SYNOPSIS.—Introduction.—The three lessons (see below) to be learned. 

1. Faith as a motive-power.—The summary of the trials and triumphs 

of faith, as given by St. Paul (Heb., xi). This story of Jewish faith 

finds its parallel in Christian chronicles. It is by such faith that we are 

to live our lives—-the trials we are to endure bearing no proportion to 

the glory to come, and meanwhile bringing us, even on earth, a peace that 
surpasseth understanding. 

2. The motive-power of ideals.—The unbeliever may say that any 
earthly ideal, such as patriotism, friendship, science, even commerce, has 
caused heroism as great as that of the martyrs. "Assuming this to be 

true, the lesson is all to the advantage of faith, whose rewards are im- 
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measurably greater than those of the world, while its demands are not 
greater. Anecdotes of St. Francis of Assisi and St. Francis Xavier, 


3. Increase of Faith—Our heroism will be in proportion to the strength 
of our ideals. The boy-lieutenant of Napoleon and his pride in the de- 
votion he had for his great general. 


4. Conclusion—The glory of our Leader, of His Cause; the helps 
He gives us, the crown that awaits us, and the prayer we should con- 
stantly utter for an increase of faith and service. 


Introduction—Both the Epistle and the Gospel of this Sunday 
bring before us the fundamental question of Divine Faith. As it 
is so fundamental in our Christian lives, it offers well-nigh in- 
numerable considerations for us to ponder upon. To-day, how- 
ever, we may with profit confine our attention to the motive-power 
exercised by faith upon our activities; the comparison between 
that motive-power and the similarly strong efficiency of various 
other human deals, such as patriotism, friendship, science, and even 
commerce—this comparison being to the advantage of our faith; 
and from this comparison we should draw the lesson of a strong 
love for our faith and a strong desire that it be dominantly and 
constantly increased in us—for our heroism will be proportioned to 
the strength of our ideal. First of all, then, we shall consider 
what faith has enabled men to do. 


I. Faith as a Motive-Power.—There is a chapter (xi) in the 
Epistle to the Hebrews which is both beautiful and encouraging 
to all Christians of every age, as it must have been to those early 
Christians to whom St. Paul addressed it. It sums up very briefly 
the power of faith as it is exhibited in the lives of the patriarchs 
and prophets mentioned in the Old Testament. And the record 
thus set forth, although in a most condensed manner, is neverthe- 
less so rich in glorious examples, that finally St. Paul exclaims: 
“And what shall I yet say? For the time would fail me to tell 
of Gedeon, Barac, Samson, Jephthe, David, Samuel, and the 
prophets.” He had mentioned but a few names with their historic 
deeds of faith, when suddenly he was confronted as it were with 
a cloud of witnesses to the motive-power of Divine Faith. How 
shall he deal with all of them? It was simply an impossibility, 
within the limits of a letter. And therefore he hastily summarizes, 
and divides their achievements into two classes: first, the glorious 
victories they achieved, even according to human standards of 
success; secondly, the apparent failures they endured, from a 
human standard, but really the successes they attained, from a 
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divine standard. What a stimulating history that was of those 
ancient heroes “who”, says the great Apostle, “by faith conquered 
kingdoms, wrought justice, obtained promises, stopped the mouths 
of lions, quenched the violence of fire, escaped the edge of the 
sword, recovered strength from weakness, became valiant in bat- 
tle, put to flight the armies of foreigners” (xi, 33, 34). The great 
panorama of Jewish glories passed before the eyes of the people 
for whom St. Paul thus wrote. The story they read was one of 
the achievements of faith. But faith has also to tell of a different 
kind of victories from these. It must dwell on the still more glori- 
ous deeds which the world would call failures. And St. Paul joins 
the two kinds of victories by an intervening paragraph which 
chronicles both kinds; one, the raising of the dead to life; the 
other, the martyrdoms that knew no such human solace: “Women,” 
he says, “received their dead raised to life again. But others were 
racked, not accepting deliverance, that they might find a better 
resurrection” (xl, 35). Having thus passed over from the earthly 
to the heavenly victories of faith, he continues: “And others had 
trials of mockeries and stripes, moreover also of bands and prisons: 
they were stoned, they were cut asunder, they were tempted, they 
were put to death by the sword, they wandered about in sheep- 
skins, in goat-skins, being in want, distressed, afflicted: of whom 
the world was not worthy; wandering in deserts, in mountains, and 
in dens and caves of the earth.” 

St. Paul is here writing of the Jewish heroes of the Old Testa- 
ment, but the story is simply prophetic of the similar deeds of 
God’s champions in all of our Christian history from that day down 
to the times in which we now live. And so we have, in a most 
condensed fashion, the history of Faith and its conquests over the 
world, and over death, and over hell. “This is the victory that 
overcometh the world,” says St. John, “our faith.” 

It is by such faith that we live our Christian lives. We serve 
God by our trust in His Divine promises. We accept what the 
world calls defeat with a patience which it cannot understand. 
And we accept what the world calls victory with a calmness which 
equally baffles its intelligence. For we know that God is the In- 
finite Master of all men, and will dispose all things well. It is of 
small moment to us whether we live or die, whether we are sick 
or well, whether we are rich or poor, whether we are in comfort 
or in distress, whether we succeed or fail in earthly projects. It 
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is of small moment to us, if only we live a life of faith; for we 
know that we have not here a lasting mansion, but look for one 
that is to come, eternal in Heaven. And if sickness and sorrow 
and failure here shall better secure our endless hereafter than 
health and happiness and success, we rest content. And meanwhile 
we serve God with fidelity, with zeal, with hope, with love; and, 
although we be sore afflicted, we thus learn how to superabound 
with joy even in the midst of our afflictions. For we have gained 
that peace which surpasseth all human understanding. 

2. The Motive-Power of Ideals.—I have given to you St. Paul’s 
brief sketch of the triumphs of faith, and have made it answer not 
alone for the history of the Old Testament, but as well for that 
of the whole Christian era. Indeed, it will serve us as a prophecy 
of all the times that are yet to come. For its narrative must find 
a parallel in every age, since in every age Divine Faith must con- 
front the same enemies and the same constantly renewed enginery 
of hell. 

Faith is thus seen to possess a wondrous motive-power. Even 
the unbeliever will admit this, although he is puzzled in trying to 
account for the support it gives to our weak wills, the light it 
throws on all the dark places in earthly pilgrimage, the glowing 
enthusiasm with which it can fill our breast, the comforting hope 
of everlasting glory which it assures to our hearts. 

The unbeliever may, nevertheless, object to us that, however 
faith may have made heroes of ordinary mortals, the world can 
point to an equally proud record of achievement. For patriotism 
has also its heroes and its martyrs. And so has science. Friend- 
ship has a splendid record of self-sacrificing devotion. Even com- 
merce has been able to number heroic works and patiently endured 
conflicts, and laborious explorations, and dangerous expeditions, 
and even calmly-accepted deaths in the wilderness. Indeed, any 
ideal strongly conceived, or any loyalty strongly felt, will lead 
human beings into well-recognized dangers and even into probable 
deaths. What boast, then, can faith fairly make, that cannot with 
equal fairness be made by any human ideal? 

I shall not attempt to disparage this argument, Brethren. If 
time would serve, I should be glad to present a more detailed 
parallel, matching the martyrdoms of faith with those of patriotism, 
or of science, or of commerce, or of human friendship, or of any 
human ideal; matching also the quieter records of patient suffer- 
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ing and long-continued heroic effort to be found in the story of 
human achievement as well as in that Divine Faith. 

Having made such a parallel study, let us assume that what the 
objector or the unbeliever says is true, namely, that Divine Faith 
produces no greater deeds of heroism than does any strong human 
motive such as patriotism, or friendship, or the mere spirit of ad- 
venture, or the hope of commercial gain. If truth would permit 
us to add still more strength to the contention of our adversary, 
we should hardly hesitate to do so. For, in simple truth, the more 
weight the objection has, the greater is our spiritual comfort, and 
the more reasonable is seen to be our obedience to the dictates of 
our Faith. For the truth which shines out of the whole compari- 
son between earthly motives and their heroic results, on the one 
hand, and heavenly motives and their results, on the other hand, 
is simply this: That Almighty God asks less of us than does the 
world, and rewards us much better than does the world. The 
world is a hard taskmaster; God is a tender-hearted Father. The 
world challenges us to undergo fatigue of body, anxiety of mind, 
dangers of life and limb; and if we accept. the challenge, and un- 
dergo all these hideous facts of sickness and anxiety, of loss of 
life or limb, the world rewards us with most perishable things, 
such as money, or position, or temporary power, or fleeting fame. 
But it does not, for it cannot, promise to secure for us even a 
moderate kind of happiness or contentment through the possession 
of money, or fame, or social position, or political power. God, on the 
other, hand, invites us to a service which ennobles every faculty of 
mind and body, for He enrolls us in the armies of the King of kings 
and the Lord of lords. Our comrades are bound to us in a dear 
fellowship of a love that knows not envious feelings, that rejoices 
with us in our joys and successes, that sympathises with us in our 
sorrows and anxieties, that strives to share all our burdens, that 
has always the ready word of comfort, of counsel, of encourage- 
ment, to whisper in our ear. And this legion of human soldiers 
of the King of Heaven is only one part of His magnificent army of 
Angels and Archangels, of Dominations and Powers, of Cherubim 
and Seraphim, and of the immense multitudes of saints who were 
once what we now are, but who won the imperishable crowns 
destined for them and now are secure in unending bliss. This is 
the invitation which God extends to us. What is the battle in which 
we must engage? Its fatigues and sufferings are no greater, as 
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our objector has assured us, than those which the service of the 
world inflicts upon us. What are our rewards? They are two- 
fold. For even upon earth we shall experience a peace that sur- 
passeth all understanding, and a superabounding joy which emerges 
from the very midst of our labors and sufferings; and in Heaven, 
we shall enjoy a happiness beyond our human power to imagine, 
and as unending as is the Eternal God Himself. 

The whole comparison is summed up beautifully in the story 
which is told of St. Francis of Assisi. He had left the service of 
the world and had entered that of the Eternal Master. One day 
while he was digging in the garden of his monastery, under the 
pitiless sun of an Italian noontide in summer, he was observed by 
a gaily dressed cavalier who had known him in his former life of 
worldly vanities. His old friend hailed him mockingly: “Francis,” 
he shouted to the humble friar, “for how much will you sell me 
some drops of your sweat?” St. Francis raised his eyes from the 
ground and replied with an engaging smile: “I have none to sell, 
for I have already sold all of it to a King who alone knows its true 
value.” 

Which of these two was correct—the mocking cavalier, or the 
humble friar? What price could the cavalier pay that was worthy 
of comparing with the price God has been paying Francis for many 
centuries already, and will yet pay for the uncountable centuries of 
eternity ? 

The anecdote reminds us strongly of that other Francis, him 
of the noble Spanish family of Xavier, whose splendid gifts of 
mind and soul had filled him with the ambition to make a great 
name for himself in the world’s annals. These dreams of future 
earthly glory he used to whisper into the ears of his companion, 
St. Ignatius of Loyola, during their frequent walks in Paris, 
Ignatius would listen with sweet patience to the repeated story of 
the ambitions of Francis, and at the conclusions would merely com- 
ment upon it in the words of our Lord. “Francis,” he would 
quietly reply, “what will it profit you to gain the world, and suffer 
the loss of your soul? Or what shall you give in exchange for 
your soul?” In his glowing dreams of earthly success, Francis 
would listen to the oft-repeated comments of his friend, but be- 
yond an almost mechanically polite admission of their truth, found 
little meaning in them that could pierce through the golden dreams 
with which he was surrounding himself. But just as constant drop- 
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ping will at length wear away the hardest stone, so did the con- 
stantly repeated words of our Lord make their way at length into 
the heart of Francis. “What, indeed,” he finally said to himself, 
“can a man give in exchange for his soul?” What has he so 
precious as this? If it be lost, all is lost; and if it be saved, it mat- 
ters absolutely nothing what else be lost. For the soul has only 
two possible destinies. It must forever be happy in Heaven, or 
it must forever be unhappy in hell. And who shall begin to measure 
the real meaning of that word “forever?” 

Our faith thus shows us the most prominent distinction between 
the tasks set and the rewards promised by the world, and the 
tasks set and the rewards promised by Heaven. Let us assume, 
as I have said, that the tasks are of equal difficulty. How im- 
measurably disproportionate are the rewards! But I think that 
the tasks are not at all equal. For we must measure a task not 
alone by its difficulties, but as well by our own abilities. Chris- 
tians can do all things in Him that strengtheneth them. We have 
a Divine power to call upon to help us in every phase of our work. 
But the servant of this world has only human help to look to, un- 
certain always, fickle, and of doubtful efficacy. And if he suc- 
ceed, he has won only a very fleeting prize. In brief, the Chris- 
tian can not fail, if he uses the helps of his faith. The worldling 
may fail in spite of all human helpfulness. 

3. Increase of Faith—We have thus far compared the heroism 
which can be secured by faith with that which various human or 
earthly ideals may be able to achieve. In proportion to the strength 
of one’s ideal will be the heroism begotten in the human heart. If 
we have a great admiration for our leader or for our cause, we 


cause. 

The soldier will follow the leader whom he loves into every con- 
ceivable danger, for enthusiasm follows upon love or deep admira- 
tion. The poet, Robert Browning, has put into vivid verse the 
story of the boy-lieutenant whom Napoleon Bonaparte sent with a 
message to a dangerous portion of the field of battle. In delivering 
the message, the boy was mortally wounded, but was able to strug- 
gle back to the side of his great general in order to make his re- 
port. Looking down from his horse upon the boy, Napoleon 
noticed that the coat of the lieutenant, which had been pulled tight 
in order to cover his wound, was deepening constantly with the 
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scarlet of his blood. “My boy,” said the great general, “you are 
wounded!” “Nay, sire,” replied the boy, looking up with pride 
and love into his commander’s eyes, “Nay, sire, I am killed!” 
and fell dead at the feet of Napoleon’s horse. Here was the de- 
votion of love; but, even more, here was the pride felt by the 
soldier in his own devotion to his general. 

Our heroism is in proportion to the strength of our ideal. If we 
have a deep love for our faith—for faith is the ideal of the Chris- 
tian heart—we shall be proud to suffer for it, and even to die for 
it. But if our faith be weak, we shall obey but weakly the com- 
mands it puts upon us. There are soldiers, after all, who feel but 
poorly the stirrings of patriotism. Such as these will shirk the post 
of danger, will complain of every hardship incidental to their work, 
will scheme to follow out their own devices rather than the com- 
mands of their superior officers, will seek long furloughs, will 
clamor for promotions which they have not earned. Even so will 
the Christian who has allowed the ideal of his faith to become 
dimmed, begin to complain of,the difficulties he experiences in obey- 
ing the commands of God and of God’s Church, will dwell upon 
the little sacrifices he must make, will seek every possible ex- 
emption from duty, will seek also to throw upon other shoulders 
the responsibility for any failure that occurs, will indulge in criti- 
cism of men and measures, and will follow the standard of Christ 
with indifferent loyalty and mayhap with positive unwillingness. 
Such an one is not entitled to the distinction of being a soldier 
in the army of His Lord. Rather is he a camp-follower only of the 
King of kings. 

The prayer of the disciples of Christ should be constantly on 
our lips: “Lord, increase our faith!” And we should try to learn 
something of that deep enthusiasm for our faith, that holy pride 
in its grandeur, which the boy-lieutenant of Browning’s poem had 
for his cause and his commander. It shames us, brethren, to 
match the labors, the sufferings, the fidelity, the enthusiasm, the 
devotion, which poor human nature so often exhibits for unworthy 
leaders and ill-advised measures, in the service of the world, with 
our own faltering devotion, our own complaining disloyalty, our 
own shirking of every difficult labor, which we exhibit in the service 
of Heaven. 

Conclusion—Never was such a Leader as ours, who is none 
other than the King of kings and the Lord of lords. Never was 
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e 7 such a cause as ours, which is none other than the defeating of 
| 7 Satan and the triumph of the Cross of Christ. Never were such 
- helps given to any soldier as are those which may be ours for the 
> mere asking. Never was general so confident of certain victory 


e as we may be of our own ultimate triumph, for Heaven fights on 

4 our side, and faith shows us the eternal crown already prepared 
e for us in Heaven. And never was such a crown upon any king of 
- earth as that which awaits our brows in the kingdom of God. O 
r Lord God, King of kings, Father, Creator, Redeemer, Sanctifier, 
; 7 complete in us the good work which Thy grace began to perform 
t 7 for us in the wonderful Sacrament of Baptism! Increase our 
t Faith! Make us to be worthy Soldiers of the Cross, faithful dis- 


} ciples of our Master, loyal in all things to our Heavenly Commander 
7. and to His victorious Cause! 





SECOND SUNDAY AFTER EASTER 





CONFIDENCE IN GOD 


BY THE REV. S. ANSELM PARKER, O.S.B., M.A. 


“Tam the Good Shepherd; and I know mine and mine know me.”— 
John, x, 19. 


SYNOPSIS.—I. Tendency to discouragement a frequent experience; and a 
real danger. Its cure lies in considerations which restore an abiding 
confidence in God. To-day’s parable. 

II. The setting of the parable. The parable itself, with the addition 
of the synoptists. 

III. Consider who spoke the parable and with what purpose. God’s 
greatness; His condescension and His love. Fondness of Christian art 
for the idea of the Good Shepherd. Some examples. Not artistic fancy, 
but the truth contained, carries the appeal. Our Lord’s life is true to 
the parable. Characteristic instances. 

IV. Our knowledge of Him gives confidence. His desire to help us is 
ever unchanging. His manner alone of helping is different now: we are 
to live by faith. He is in our midst but wills us to use the Church as 
our sheepfold, its pastors as His representatives, its Sacraments, etc., as 
His chosen means. Value these. The fruit. 


I. There is an experience common to us all, at least at times. It 
is that we become discouraged in our spiritual life. Sometimes 
we fall, and our selfish nature makes us look first, not at the in- 
sult we have offered God by our sin, but at our own broken resolu- 
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tion: we have failed again. Sometimes we have battled long against r 
a bad habit and the effort brings on a weariness. Sometimes we 

pray earnestly, yet God remains silent and seems to have no care; . 
we approach the Sacraments and they seem to bring no devotion, fro 
Perhaps we recognize that whereas formerly our first thought was Let 
for God, our soul and His Kingdom, now the press of business, the let 
whirl of life, maybe its pleasures, absorb our interest and enlist fal 
the sympathy of our feelings; for the supernatural we have no es 


relish. The “one thing necessary,” our eternal interests, have | I 
taken, we are conscious, a second place; we are living for the pres- | 
ent world. And meantime, our better nature tells us, the sands of 
life are rapidly running out. 

Who is there, whether he be really earnest or careless or have 
consciously given up trying, who does not pass through such sea- 
sons? These experiences are not necessarily good or bad in them- 
selves. But they are a danger to all of us. Surely the sense of 
failure or of weakness should give us the true humility that leans 
upon God; the sense of loneliness should make us cleave still more 
to God; the realization of the many distractions of daily life should 
make us the more regular and earnest in our spiritual exercises. 
Yet in fact, in our human weakness these conditions of our earthly 
life often work havoc in our souls. Even to the good they may 
bring a temptation to discouragement; and a great bishop has 








spoken a bold language about discouragement. “It is,’ he has said, 
“the modern form of possession by the devil.” Discouragement 
obscures the light of hope, quenches the fire of love, saps the 
springs of endeavor, enervates the powers of the soul; it brings ta 
on lethargy and soon a contentment with low spiritual ideals. The al 
careless and the weak, though conscious of no mortal sin or abso- 7 - 
lute neglect of spiritual duty, may give way to this unsatisfactory the 
state of things, then a tepidity will spread itself over the soul just 7 
as the body in certain climates is undermined by a slow malarial J 7 
fever. To the evil-disposed these conditions may bring a hopeless: ore 
ness, followed by a recklessness which may eventually lead from * 
abyss to abyss in sin. di 
The root of the evil is a gradual loss of confidence—of conf- fol 
dence in God’s power and goodness, of confidence in oneself. The of 
change is not in God and God’s regard for the ever-precious soul, “ 
but in ourselves. Now, there is at hand an antidote that will in | Be 


fallibly set us aright. It is provided by our Lord. We must use it 
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We must be practical in our use of means. These means are to be 
found in considering carefully and constantly the very powerful 
motives we have for confidence in God. 

To-day, long known as Good Shepherd Sunday, takes its name 
from the very beautiful Gospel which has been read this morning. 
Let us study together our Lord’s parable of the Good Shepherd; 
lt us observe carefully how this parable has found its complete 
fulfilment in His life and character; finally, let us ponder how He 
is still the Good Shepherd of every one and each one. 

II. This parable was spoken at Jerusalem. It follows an event 
the description of which is one of the most graphic and minute 
in all the Gospels. Our Lord had healed a man born blind. As 
the result the Pharisees, filled with rage, had driven him forth 
from the synagogue. The parable, we may remark first, was ad- 
dressed partly to them. Thus did these priests of the chosen race 
treat the flock entrusted to them. In such a company our Lord 
points to Himself—“I am the Good Shepherd.” He contrasts Him- 
self with the thief and the robber who come but to steal, kill and 
destroy; and the stranger whom the sheep do not follow because 
they mistrust the voice of strangers; and the hireling whose own 
the sheep are not, who seeth the wolf coming and leaveth the sheep 
because he is a hireling and hath no care for the sheep. The 
parable, secondly, is addressed to the disciples, to the multitude; it 
isaddressed to each of us; it is meant for all time. We thank our 
Divine Lord for the exact portrait of Himself. It sums up the 
role that He came to take on our behalf. It depicts His character 
ina way that makes a strong appeal because it seizes upon our 
imagination. This picture drawn by our Lord was one familiar in 
all its details to those who gathered round to hear him. It is one, 
travelers tell us, that in all its general features is true to life in 
the East to-day. You may find the same scenes in those wadies 
of Libanus and the lonely wiles of the hillsides of Judea to-day. 
The office of the shepherd there is far different from that known at 
present among us. There the shepherd has a life’s vocation! He 
who is worthy of the name is devoted to his flock as to most dear 
children. At night he shuts himself in with his sheep in the sheep- 
fold, surrounded with its wall of loose stones crowned with clumps 
of thorn-bush. The wolf at times prowls around, sometimes a 
leopard or a panther will leap over, sometimes a robber—the roving 
Bedawins of modern times—will climb over for evil purposes, and 
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the shepherd must be ever on the alert. In the morning he gOes 
before his flock. The sheep have confidence, for in following him 
across the rocky desert places they will find the way to fresh green 
pastures. Frequently he will utter his familiar cry and they will 
rally again in their wanderings, for they know his voice; the voice 
of the stranger makes them stop short in terror. With his crooked 
staff he rules the restless, or bends and breaks the higher branches 
of the bushes in autumn or in winter when the pasture begins to 
fail. Then he must furnish food or his sheep will die. Some 
keep always close to him; perhaps they are timid and in him they 
place all their confidence, or they love him more. Others, thought- 
lessly intent on browsing, stray away from bush to bush: he must 
keep his eye on these. Others are incurably restless, they stray 
far away and soon may be lost. The traveler tells how he has 
seen silly sheep running, bleating piteously after the flock now lost 
to sight, only to call the beast of prey from his den: or to bring up 
the lurking thief. 

Thus would our Lord’s hearers fully understand. Thus would 
they fully appreciate His loving description of Himself. You have 
listened to some part of that description this morning. Consider 
other parts as well. “I am the Good Shepherd,” He says, “and I 
know mine and mine know me. The sheep hear the voice of the 
Good Shepherd and he calleth his own sheep by name and leadeth 
them out; and when he hath led them out he goeth before them 
and the sheep follow him because they know his voice. My sheep 
hear my voice and I know them and they follow me. I am come that 
they may have life and have it abundantly. And I give them ever- 
lasting life and they shall not perish for ever and no man shall 
pluck them out of my hand. I lay down my life for my sheep.” 
In brief, He, the Good Shepherd, loves His sheep for they are His 
own and He goes to any length in His devotion to them. St. Mat- 
thew (Chap. 18) and St. Luke (Chap. 15) supplement St. John’s 
account which you have just heard. Our Lord, the Good Shepherd, 
not only tends the good who obey His voice, but also He seeks 
and even searches for the wayward and the lost. He leaves the 
ninety-nine safe on those grassy plains or steppes and goes after 
the straying one, even until He finds it. And when He has found it 
He does not smite it in anger or harshly drive it back, but, to use 
our Lord’s chosen words, “He layeth it upon His own shoulders 
and beareth it home.” And He adds a further description which 
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shows His former great anxiety and the present fulness of His joy 
in finding the sheep that is His own. The Good Shepherd, He says 
in referring to Himself, calleth together His neighbors and friends 
saying, “Rejoice with me because I have found the sheep that was 


’ 


lost.” “I say to you,” continues our Lord as if He would mean 
I, who know, “that even thus shall there by joy in Heaven upon one 
sinner doing penance.” The angels of God and God Himself re- 
joice! How different are the ways of God from those of men! 
The Scribes and Pharisees were murmuring as there drew near all 
the publicans and sinners, saying, “This man receiveth sinners and 
eateth with them.” Our Lord puts these earthly-minded shep- 
herds to shame. How Heaven welcomes the penitent whilst fellow- 
sinners keep proudly off! The angels who have shared the anxiety 
of the Good Shepherd rejoice in Heaven with Him as one poor 
wanderer, after His ardent search “until He find it,” is brought back 


‘to the fold. And not merely is there joy, He tells us, but more joy 


than over all the just. 
III. When we consider who it was who spoke this parable, when 
we ponder what its meaning must be, how can we henceforth be 


‘wanting in confidence? How can we take any other view of the 


Divine Saviour of our souls but as the Good Shepherd—that Good 
Shepherd who cares not only for the good and faithful but for the 
helpless and even the hopeless wanderers! Can he who is oppressed 
with the world’s cares resist this appeal of love? Can he who is 
absorbed in its pleasures, even he who has become reckless of 
himself? Even he who is held down by bad habits and enthralled 
insin? Surely it must be true that we are precious to God, great 
as He is, little as we are, for thus does He care for us! Ardent in 
His love as He is, cold and neglectful as we are, still does He care 
for us! Very significant are two verses in the prophet Isaias 
speaking of the dealings of God with His people: “He shall feed 
His flock like a shepherd; He shall gather together the lambs with 
His arm and shall take them up in His bosom, and He Himself 
shall carry them that are with young. Who hath measured the 
waters in the hollow of His hand and weighed the heavens with his 
palm? Who hath poised with three fingers the bulk of the earth 
and weighed the mountains in scales and the hills in a balance?” 
(Is. xl, 11 and 12). These verses, as the prophecy reads, run on 
together without a break as if God would have us realize His in- 
finite condescension and love by making us realize His infinite great- 
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ness. It is these two thoughts together that make us stand amazed 
when we ponder our Lord’s portrait of Himself as the Good Shep- 
herd. 

It is, then, no matter for surprise that the followers of Christ in 
every age should have been most attracted by the parable of the 
Good Shepherd. There is no image the early Church dwelt on 
with greater fondness, as the ancient writer Tertullian tells and as 
the relics of the Catacombs prove. It is constantly found graven 
on game, set in finger-rings, or painted or carved on the bas-reliefs 
of sarcophagi. And this representation always occupies the place 
of honor in the centre of the vault or tomb. Sometimes the Good 
Shepherd is sitting down as if weary through the greatness of the 
way. Sometimes there are other sheep at His feet, generally two, 
looking up with pleasure at Him and His burden. So also there 
are our modern pictures. You may remember that one which pre- 
sents, on the right side, the deep ravine, on the left the steep 
mountain crag, and half way down a foolish sheep is caught among 
the thorn-bushes, whilst the vulture swoops down from the rocky 
heights and the wolf prowls in the depth of the valley. Ah! there 
too is the Good Shepherd, pale and weary and risking His life as He 
clambers down the precipice in His earnest quest. In His hand is 
the shepherd’s crook, of which the Psalmist sings: “Thy staff and 
Thy rod are my comfort.” The deep emotions in the Divine 
breast we can understand as He finds His own. 

Such representations are wonderful, precisely because they em- 
body, not artistic fancy, but the real truth. Our Lord’s parable 
portrays the ideal shepherd. And that in literal truth He Himself 
is. The Gospel narrative is full of scenes familiar to you that 
prove it beyond a doubt. Recall them. See Him, for instance, at 
Levi’s feet surrounded by publicans and sinners. Hear His 
words: “They that are whole need not the physician but they that 
are sick. I came not to call the just, but sinners to repentance.” 
See Him thronged by the crowds and picture His countenance as 
He says: “I have compassion on the multitude, for they are as sheep 
without a shepherd.” Listen to His other parables: the Good 
Samaritan, the Prodigal Son. Note what it was in Him that 
aroused the opposition of the formal and legal Pharisee ; note what it 
was that changed the sinful Magdalen into the ardent saint. Finally, 
gaze upon Him on the Cross, and call to mind His words: “Greater 
love no man hath than that he lay down his life for his friends.” 
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They have their parallel: “I am the Good Shepherd and I lay down 
my life for my sheep.” And what light does not this parable of 
the Good Shepherd we are considering throw on His dying words: 
“T thirst, I thirst!” 

IV. The Gospels give us a series of pictures, scenes and sayings. 
Together they portray His real character; they reveal His person- 
ality. And our knowledge of Him cannot fail—provided only that 
we reflect—to bring us a most perfect confidence. He is most ar- 
dent in His love for each; each one is most precious to Him. 
When indeed shall we grasp the full truth that Jesus Christ our 
Saviour knows no change? He lives still. His love continues. 
His interest never flags. His care never grows less. His earnest- 
ness never fails. The only change is, we may say, His manner of 
helping us. He is no longer visible to the human eye, His voice 
is no longer heard by the human ear. This is His wish; this is 
His design. He wills that we should live by Faith. He wishes us 
to use the means He has left designedly. He has left us in the 
care of His Church. And the legacy He has bequeathed to His 
Church is no less than the Holy Spirit, the Promise of the Father— 
the Spirit of Himself. He is Himself always in our midst, still 
the Good Shepherd; but He works by means of the Church. He 
has committed His flock to the outward administration of those 
who but take His place. To St. Peter’s answer at the lake-side that 
He loved His Master, Jesus showed the test and proof of love: 
“Feed My lambs; be thou the shepherd of My sheep.” ‘Thus too 
St. Paul addresses the elders of the Church of Ephesus: “Take 
heed to yourselves, and to the whole flock, wherein the Holy Ghost 
hath placed you as bishops, to rule and feed the Church of 
God which He hath purchased with His own blood.” Your bishop’s 
crozier or crook is symbolical of his shepherd’s office; his Pastoral 
Letter reminds you that you are his flock. Your own priest, or 
pastor, takes the Good Shepherd’s place in your regard. As you 
come to him to confess or to receive advice he finds his confidence, 
not in any ability or saintliness of his own, however successfully 
he may model his life on that of the Prince of Shepherds, but in 
the power of the sacred office entrusted to him and in the thought 
that you yourselves are exceedingly precious to His Master. 

Love, then, God’s Church; it is your sheepfold. Listen to its 
counsels, the warnings of your bishops and pastors; recognize in 
them the voice of the Good Shepherd. Wander not from its care 
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and protection. Look to it for the food of doctrine; for the nour- 
ishment of its Sacraments, for these are the daily pastures of the 
soul from the very Hand of the Good Shepherd. All this wonder- 
ful dispensation in which we are privileged to partake is His own 
work. These ways are His chosen ways of helping us. Value 
them. We may neglect them only at our peril. If we neglect 
them there will come spiritual starvation. If we neglect them the 
enemies of mankind, the devil, the world, the flesh, will rob and 
destroy and devour. Keep to them regularly and constantly, use 
them to the full, not because they may bring sensible sweetness— 
this may be but a passing phase—not because they may bring a 
natural joy, but precisely because they are His own chosen ways 
of helping you. Then all will succeed, despite any temptation to 
discouragement. Then will you be able to say: “By this I know 
that Thou lovest me because mine enemies have not triumphed over 
me.” And even if enemies triumph or seem to triumph for a time 
through our foolish neglect, let us rather the more arouse ourselves 
to confidence. If business or care or anxiety, if pleasures and 
frivolity, if temptations, if even wilful and gross sins, have led us 
astray; still let us the more rather remember the earnestness and 
love of the Good Shepherd as He seeks diligently the wandering 
sheep. His ways may be mysterious; still He may continue silent, 
yet let us in all things trust Him. For He who has made us unto 
His own image and likeness, He who has redeemed us with a very 
great price, He who is ever solicitous for our welfare, He who 
has destined us for Heavenly and eternal pastures—He must in- 
deed value us: we must indeed be precious to Him. For His sake, 
then, and for the sake of His love we will be faithful. We will 
not despise Him, nor will we despise ourselves. We will ever have 
a confidence that is overwhelming and unshakable in the Good 
Shepherd of our souls. 
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THIRD SUNDAY AFTER EASTER 


THE WORLD 


BY THE REV. CHARLES BRUEHL, D.D. 


“Amen, amen, I say to you, that you shall lament and weep, but the world 
shall rejoice.”—John, xvi, 20. 


SYNOPSIS.—Warning against the spirit of the world sounded by the Scrip- 
tures, by the Fathers of the Church, and by devotional writers. Let us 
meditate on: 

I. The nature of the world. By “world” is not meant the Creation. 
The things created by God are good in themselves. They become an ob- 
stacle to salvation only by misuse. 


II, The wiles and snares of the world. Its assault from without by 
the avenues of the senses; from within by dulling of conscience and by 
doubt of God’s Judgments. 


III. The inconstancy and tyranny of the world. Its main strength 
in its art of deception. Even the most loyal partisans of the world are 
unanimous in condemning it. Wolsey; Napoleon. 


IV. The conduct of the Christian in regard to the world, 


My Friends: Frequently and very emphatically the Scriptures 
warn us against the spirit of the world. St. John is particularly 
insistent in his admonitions and vehemently denounces the love of 
the world: “Love not the world nor the things which are in the 
world. If any man love the world, the charity of the Father is not 
in him” (1 John, ii, 5). The Fathers of the Church re-echo the 
same sentiment. “There are two loves,” St. Augustine tells us, 
“the love of God and the love of the world. If the love of the 
world occupy the heart, there is no room for the love of God to 
enter. Let the love of the world retire, let the love of God enter 
in; let the better have its own place. Thou lovedst the world; 
love it no more. When thou hast drained out the love of the 
world from thy heart, thou shalt drink in love Divine, and then 
shall charity begin to dwell in thee, from whence nothing evil can 
proceed” (De Vera Religione). Devotional writers have taken 
up the refrain and, with no uncertain accents, inveigh against the 
spirit of wordliness. Let us listen to the gentle Thomas 4 Kempis, 
who says: “Vanity of vanities, and all is vanity, save loving God 
and serving Him alone. The highest wisdom is this, by scorning 
the world to strive to gain the Kingdom of Heaven.” From these 
and other similar passages, which abound in pious literature, as 
flowers in a meadow on a warm spring day, we gain the impression 
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that there is some sort of opposition between God and the world; 
that the world is a great hindrance to our salvation and a prolific 
source of temptations. If this is so, it becomes necessary for us to 
understand the nature of the world in order to guard ourselves 
against its dangers and snares, that we may not be involved in its 
ruin and share its fate; for, though the world rejoices now, its 
brief joy shall come to an inglorious end and be swallowed up in 
gloom and sorrow. But those who are not of the world, shall 
triumph over it and outlive its day of glory; their temporary sor- 
row shall be converted into an everlasting joy, which no man shall 
take from them. It is not safe to cast one’s lot with the world, 
whose triumphs are not lasting; but it is wise and well to cleave 
to Christ who has overcome the world. That we may not commit 
fatal blunders in this momentous matter, we will meditate on the 
nature of the world; its wiles and snares; its inconstancy and 
tyranny; and, lastly, on the conduct of the Christian in regard to 
the world. 

I. When Holy Writ speaks of the world in a condemnatory 
tone, it does not mean “this goodly frame, the earth; this most ex- 
cellent canopy, the air; this brave o’erhanging firmament, this 
majestical roof fretted with golden fire.” These are not bad; they 
are the glass in which the splendor of the Almighty is reflected. 
Nor does it mean the many things that minister to our bodily 
needs, the minerals, the plants, the animals, the comforts of life. 
These things serve many uses. They are gifts of God’s goodness 
and may be employed in His service and in the working out of 
our salvation. In themselves they are not obstacles to our sancti- 
fication; they become impediments only by abuse and excess. 

The world which the Scriptures condemn so severely is some- 
thing entirely different. It is a collective expression for all that 
entices to sin. It is not so much a certain group of men, the popu- 
lation of a definite city or country which we could point out and 
circumscribe on the map. If it were that, it would be easy to keep 
aloof from the world and to protect oneself against its influence 
and infection. It is something more subtle, more pervasive. It is 
our atmosphere which penetrates everywhere and carries with it 
the fatal germs of evil. We can best describe it as a way of think- 
ing, a certain temper of the mind, a set of erroneous principles 
and a system of wicked customs and social usages, by which men 
govern their conduct and shape their lives. This spirit glides into 
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the hearts of men and chills in them the love of God. It requires 
great vigilance to remain free from its taint and poison. 


The spirit of the world is characterized by its devotedness to 
the things of this earth and its indulgence in the pleasures of the 
sense. It is most readily recognized by its habitual indifference to 
the one thing necessary. It is unconcerned about eternity, and bent 
on temporal success and enjoyment. It circles around itself and 
pleasure. The law of the world is self-love; its creed self-glorifica- 
tion and self-indulgence. It deifies and worships the passions, as 
the poet aptly says: 


“Ambition, wealth, and foul desires, 
These three as gods the world admires.” 


To the same thought St. John gives forcible expression in his 
stern condemnation of the world: “For all that is in the world is 
the lust of the flesh, the lust of the eye and the pride of life” (1 
John, ii, 16). Out of this disposition of mind flow contempt of the 
rewards of the next life and neglect of the service of God. The 
wisdom of the world is at variance with the wisdom of God; it 
is carnal wisdom, that perishes in its own conceit; “for the wisdom 
of this world is foolishness with God. For it is written: I will 
catch the wise in their own conceit” (1 Cor., iii, 19). The world 
stands for wealth, ambition, pride, honor, vanity, license, pleasure, 
ease; it makes much of the good things of this life; its rewards 
are to be enjoyed in this time; it laughs at the next life and scorns 
eternity. It hates poverty, pain, afflictions, humiliation, sacrifice, 
and above all the Cross. In all its tendencies, wishes and aspira- 
tions it contradicts the Spirit of Christ. Therefore, there is ir- 
reconcilable opposition between Christ and the world; they are at 
odds, as fire and water. St. James clearly puts the case, when he 
rebukes those devoting themselves to the pleasures of the world: 
“Know ye not that the friendship of the world is enmity with God? 
Whosoever, therefore, would be a friend of the world maketh him- 
self an enemy of God” (iv, 4). The spirit of the world is a 
spirit of revolt against God and His holy law. It rejects Christ 
and His teaching and erects idols and altars of its own. It sets up 
a kingdom against the Kingdom of God; and the head of this king- 
dom is the prince of darkness, who from the beginning has taught 
men to rebel against God and cast aside the restraints placed upon 
them by his Commandments. This is the world which hates Christ, 
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and which Christ condemns, because it “is seated in wickedness” 
(1 John, v, 19). 

II. The world is anxious to make converts to its cause and to 
extend its sway over men. It tries to estrange our hearts from 
the love of God and to win us over to its idols. It is very resource- 
ful in its means and crafty in its methods. As moths are lured to 
their destruction by the glare of the flame, so it entices men by 
the pale glitter of gold, the seduction of its honors and the en- 
chantment of its pleasures. For everyone it has a suitable bribe. 
Everywhere it spreads its snares to entrap the unwary. It sur- 
rounds itself with a glamor and a fascination that will easily deceive 
the unexperienced. It has built up a powerful machinery of 
temptation in which many are caught. Everything it enlists in its 
service. Literature, the stage, social intercourse, art, popular 
amusements, the fashions are skillfully used in its war against virtue 
and God. Exalting and displaying to the best advantage the things 
which appeal to the sense, it exerts itself to wean our thoughts 
from the contemplation of higher things and to arouse in us a 
longing for that which flatters the passion. In this manner it 
gradually leads us to forbidden pleasures and to sin. It burnishes 
the gate of hell that it looks like the door of Heaven; it paints 
vice that it loses its repellant ugliness and seems winsome and 
harmless. Novels make light of virtue and speak of modesty as 
an old-fashioned thing; modern art drips with poison and nastiness; 
plays glorify shameful violations of the law of God and justify 
the grossest vices; the newspapers fawn on success and for its sake 
condone open dishonesty and grave injustice; lecturers undermine 
faith and disseminate wicked principles; scenes are enacted on the 
stage that outrage decency and flout the laws of modesty; the fash- 
ions, that are flaunted on our public thoroughfares and that, alas! 
invade the sanctuary of God, make angels turn away their eyes in 
disgust and devils grin in fiendish glee. These are some of the 
agencies of evils which the world sets in motion to entice men into 
its pernicious ways and to lure them on to the path of destruction. 

Whilst thus making its assault from without by the avenues of 
the senses, the world skillfully breaks down the powers of resistance 
against evil in our soul. It dulls the edge of conscience, by ob- 
literating the Name of God from our memory and casting sus- 
picion on the sincerity of His dreadful judgments. Sin it calls an 
inevitable weakness of nature, if it does not claim it as a right. 
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It pleads that a certain sinful practice is a social custom, and that 
itcan be no great harm to fall in with the ways of the vast majority. 
It makes us forget the tremendous issues of the next life by paint- 
ing in glowing colors and brightest hues the delights of the senses. 
A very effective use it makes of ridicule, sneering at conscientious- 
ness which it calls scrupulosity and laughing at modesty which it 
decries as prudery. With the shafts of ridicule it has slain men 
and women confirmed in virtue that had resisted many fierce at- 
tacks, even as the giant Goliath who was proof against the swords of 
Israel’s most valiant warriors, succumbed to the tiny pebbles of 
David’s sling. The world wags its tongue against those that have 
been reclaimed from its evil ways, and human respect often impels 
them to forsake the pious exercises they have adopted and to re- 
lapse into their former iniquities. According to the exigencies 
of the circumstances, the world will flatter or terrify, promise or 
threaten, entice or browbeat. Many fear its whisper and its sar- 
castic smile, and obey all its dictates rather than incur its censure 
and its displeasure. Over many it exercises a tyranny as over the 
most abject of slaves. Of such it is true what Dickens says: 
“What the world thinks of him, how it looks at him, what it sees 
in him, and what it says—that is the haunting demon of his mind.” 

III. All in all, the world is a cruel and treacherous mistress. Her 
exacting service is a bondage of fear; for she governs not by love, 
but by the fear she inspires. 

In the world men are tormented by suspense; they are the prey 
of alternating hope and despair. For the world tantalizingly delays 
the fulfillment of its promises, and often disappoints its votaries. 
Its main strength lies in its arts of deception: it promises much, 
but cares not to fulfill its pledges. The things which it gives are of 
their innermost nature unstable. At the coronation of the Pope 
this is illustrated by an ancient and impressive ceremony: before 
the eyes of the sovereign Pontiff a handful of tow is set on fire, and 
whilst it burns to ashes, the choir sings: “Thus passes the glory of 
the world.” But the world will make us believe that its false joys 
remain; yet they pass away as the snow vanishes in the glow of 
the midday sun. All the votaries of the world without one single 
exception, tell us that the draughts of pleasure which the world has 
proffered them and which they have so eagerly quaffed, leave a 
bitter taste, as if of death, and poison the soul. Those whom the 
world has lured with honors, have discovered to their own sor- 
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row, that their hearts still hunger, though they may be surrounded 
by outward pomp and show. But many have never obtained the 
rewards of their labor, or have been speedily robbed of the prize 
which the world gave, only to take it again and use it as bait for a 
new victim. Towards the end of their career we find that the de- 
votees of the world are broken in body and crushed in spirit. The 
service of the world has yielded them little profit; the fruit which 
they have gathered in their withered hands, has turned to ashes, 
They are poorer and more wretched than ever. They know that 
they have been the dupes of the world, and this knowledge is bit- 
ter as wormwood. Accordingly, even the most loyal partisans of 
the world are unanimous in condemning its ruthlessness, its re- 
morselessness and its flagrant ingratitude. They never feel secure, 
fearing continually sudden reverses of fortune and crushing blows; 
for the favorites of the world cannot rely on their mistress. The 
world toys with its servants; it raises them to giddy heights, only 
to dash them again to earth. Balthasar, long the petted child of 
the world, lost his empire and his life in one moment; Napoleon, 
before whom the monarchs of Europe had trembled, died as a 
prisoner on a lonesome island. How many fortunes have we our- 
selves seen crumble and vanish, as the dew dissolves at the ap- 
proach of the sun; how many have we seen fall from high stations 
and pass into obscurity; how many pleasure-seekers have we seen, 
with shriveled bodies racked with pain and pinned to a bed of 
torture, long before the natural course of life would have broken 
their strength and exhausted the vigor of their youth. Thus does 
the world deal with its friends. The last word of those who have 
given themselves to the service of the world is a cry of anguish, 
in which the shrill notes of despair and regret are blended, a curse 
on its vile and heartless treachery. Wolsey’s fate is a striking 
example of the world’s fickleness. He consecrated his best years 
and his extraordinary talents to the realization of his unbounded 
ambition. He accumulated wealth and won the highest honors. 
Cardinal and lord chancellor of England, he was second only to 
the king and saw his fondest wishes consummated. But when he 
thought himself most secure and expected to enjoy the things for 
which he had labored, they slipped from him. He fell into dis- 
favor with his sovereign, was shorn of his honors and stripped of 
his riches. In touching words the poet quotes him deploring his 
folly in serving so fickle and ungrateful a mistress. | 
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“My high-blown pride 
At length broke under me, and now has left me, 
Weary and old with service, to the mercy 
Of a rude stream that must for ever hide me. 
Vain pomp and glory of this world, I hate ye... . 
Had I but served my God with half the zeal 
I served my king, he would not in mine age 
Have left me naked to mine enemies.” 

Shakespeare. 


This, then, is the wicked world which seeks to contrive our 
ruin; fair in its promises, rich in arts of seduction and potent for 
evil. Daily we come into contact with this formidable and astute 
enemy. The affairs of the world tend to distract us; men of 
worldly disposition pour its evil maxims into our ears; social cus- 
toms seek to corrupt our hearts; we breathe an air laden with moral 
defilement; we stand on slippery ground amid torrents that en- 
deavor to sweep us off our feet and carry us away to perdition. 
Truly, we must be vigilant, distrustful, cautious and ever ready 
in the face of such an enemy. 

IV. What attitude we should assume towards the world we are 
told by St. Paul. “Be not conformed to this world,” he exhorts 
us (Rom., xii, 2). He does not expect us to withdraw from all 
intercourse with the world, as the solitaries of the early Christian 
ages did. We may live in the world, but we may not be of its 
spirit. We must not adopt its irreligious principles and frivolous 
maxims; we must not submit to its dangerous customs nor follow 
its scandalous fashions. We must not become engrossed in worldly 
affairs nor allow ourselves to be distracted by its feverish activity. 
In every sphere of life we may be true Christians and disciples of 
the Lord. Worldliness consists not in the external relations with 
the world, but in the spirit in which we deal with material things. 
If we give undue preference to temporal affairs; if we place too 
high a value on earthly goods; if we are too anxious for the popular 
amusements and devote too much time to them; if we are ever eager 
to catch up with the fleeting fashions of the day; if we are more 
for popular applause than for the voice of conscience; if the one 
thing necessary is not foremost in our mind to the overshadowing 
of every thing else; then, indeed, we are worldly-minded and in- 
fected by the subtle poison that brings spiritual death. 

Powerful is the influence of example and environment. We 
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gradually reflect the views, the habits and the ways of those with 
whom we associate frequently. Worldliness will creep into our 
mind and heart, if we move much in the circles of the worldly- 
minded. Hence, we must shun those who frankly profess worldly 
principles and act upon them. It is indispensable for the Catholic 
to restrict in many ways his intercourse with the world, if he wishes 
to preserve the purity of his heart and the integrity of his faith, 
One of the most pernicious fallacies is that a Catholic can mingle 
with the world on all occasions without serious harm to his morals 
and religion, and that he can follow all the dictates of fashion with- 
out grave danger of violating God’s holy law and staining his soul 
with sin. There are many doors the Catholic may not open; many 
thresholds over which his foot must not pass. If we allow our 
children to receive their early training in un-Christian schools; if 
later, on account of social aspirations, we send them to fashionable 
colleges and academies; if they are permitted to indulge in indis- 
criminate reading and theatre-going; if we are indifferent to the 
companions chosen by our growing sons and daughters; they will 
not escape contamination and corruption. Many things we must 
forego and renounce, if we wish to save our souls. The saints had 


a horror of worldly gatherings and preferred solitude to idle con- 
versations and frivolous amusements. Unless we imitate their 


behavior towards the world in a measure, we shall fall into disfavor 
with Almighty God; for we cannot be on terms of intimacy with 
the world and at the same time enjoy the friendship of God. 

My friends: Let us live in constant fear of the world and its al- 
lurements. Let us not seek its favor and applause. We shall be 
judged by God’s immutable law, not by the standards which the 
world has set up. It is criminal folly to attach oneself to the 
world; “for the figure of this world passeth away” (1 Cor., vii, 31). 
Between Christ and the world is absolute opposition; we must 
make our choice for time and eternity. If we are dead to the world, 
we shall live in Christ for ever and ever. Amen. 
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RELIGION —FAITH— THE CHURCH 
A SERIES OF APOLOGETIC DISCOURSES 
VI. THE PossiBiLity oF MIRACLES 


God has spoken to and instructed us directly Himself, and not 
merely indirectly through His creatures. Of course He does not 
speak to every individual, but He revealed Himself through the 
prophets and afterwards through His only-begotten Son, Jesus 
Christ. What guarantee have we that our Lord and the prophets 
really made known the Word of God? We have, thank God, a 
guarantee that we cannot possibly question; we have only to read 
the doctrines taught by Christ and the Apostles, and we shall at 
once recognize their beauty, dignity and simplicity; we shall realize 
that they throw light upon all the intricate problems of life, and 
fill us with zeal and enthusiasm for all that is good and noble, and, 
lastly, we shall perceive the glorious fruits of this teaching, fruits 
borne by individuals and by the whole human race. Many people 
have already pointed out that these considerations are enough to 
prove that the revelation made by Christ and the prophets has a 
Divine and not a human origin. Others, however, would not be 
satisfied with this proof, and it is well that we have additional 
interior evidence of the truth of revelation. All men are bound 
to believe God’s Word, but they must be able to recognize it as 
such with ease and certainty. Are there any tokens by which it 
may be known? When an ambassador is sent from one king to 
another, he has to show his credentials, viz., the seal and signature 
of the sovereign whose envoy he is. Now the prophets, and still 
more our Lord Jesus Christ, have credentials bearing God’s seal 
and signature in writing so plain that its authenticity cannot be 
questioned. The chief of these credentials are miracles. What are 
miracles? Are miracles possible? How can they be recognized? 
What are they intended to prove? These are four most important 
questions, upon which all Christianity depends. They are essen- 
tially modern questions, for modern unbelief and modern science, 
as it is called, delight in answering them all negatively. We, how- 
ever answer them most emphatically in the affirmative. Let us con- 
sider the first two questions to-day, viz.: What are miracles? and, 
Are miracles possible ? 
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I. What are miracles? Not long ago we read the story of the 
marriage in Cana, at which our Lady said to her Divine Son: “They 
have no wine.” Jesus, without rising from His seat, ordered the 
water-pots to be filled with water, and when this water was tasted, 
it proved to be wine. On another occasion a mighty storm arose, 
and the waves dashed over the ship, filling it with water and threat- 
ening to sink it. The disciples were experienced seamen, but they 
began to tremble and fear, until Christ arose and rebuked the wind 
and the waves, saying: “Peace, be still.” Again, sick people, suffer- 
ing from all kinds of diseases, were brought to Jesus, and He healed 
them. Doctors heal the sick at the present day, first diagnosing the 
disease and then prescribing a remedy; days, weeks or even months 
may pass before the patient is cured, and he may never be cured 
at all, but Jesus acted otherwise. He said to a leper: “Be thou 
made clean,” and he was cured at once. He said to a man who 
had been a cripple for 38 years: “Stand up,” and he stood up im- 
mediately. He touched the eyes of the blind, and they regained 
their sight. A ruler came to Him saying: “Lord, come down before 
that my son die.” Jesus did not accompany him, but said: “Go 


thy way, thy son liveth,” and at that very moment the fever left 
him. The little daughter of Jairus lay dead, when Jesus took her 
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by the hand saying: “Damsel, arise,” and immediately she rose up 
and walked. A young man was being carried out to burial, but 
Jesus touched the bier and said: ‘Young man, I say to thee, arise,” 
and he that was dead sat up and began to speak. Jesus stood be- 
fore the grave where Lazarus lay buried, and many of the Jews 
were present. Martha, the dead man’s sister, said: “Lord, by this 
time he stinketh, for he hath been dead four days,” but Jesus only 
cried with a loud voice: “Lazarus, come forth,” and he that had 
been dead came forth. You all know these stories, and many 
others like them, which we read in the Gospels. They are accounts 
of miracles, things that took place publicly, seen and heard by 
men, things affecting tangible objects, such as the limbs and bodies 
of human beings—in a word, things palpable to the senses, and yet 
beyond the powers of nature to effect,—such are miracles. I 
know that some people will say that everything is explicable either 
by suggestion or by hypnotism; miracles, they maintain, are as- 
sumed by believers to take place, and it is true that firm confidence 
and an uncritical attitude of submission to a superior force often 
effect cures; a sick man desires to recover his health, and is per- 
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suaded that some particular person or remedy can help him; as 
soon as that person approaches or that remedy is applied, fresh life 
is imparted to his body. This, we are told, is all extremely simple 
and natural, but it is not quite so simple and natural as it appears to 
be. The force of suggestion may be great, especially in the case of 
nervous, hysterical and imaginary diseases, when it may literally 
impart fresh life to a sickly body. But how could suggestion cure 
the man who had been a cripple for 38 years, or the ruler’s son, 
whom Christ declined to visit, or the deaf, the dumb and the blind? 
Nor can our Lord’s miracles be explained as the result of hypnotism. 
You may hypnotize a blind man and tell him that he can see, and 
he may believe you, and think that his sight is restored, but when 
he comes out of his hypnotic trance, he is as blind as ever. Could 
either hypnotism or suggestion have raised to life the widow’s son, 
Jairus’ daughter, and Lazarus? No; it is admitted that suggestion 
can effect nothing in the case of real organic disturbances and 
physical defects. Miracles of healing do not, however, stand alone; 
it is impossible to ascribe the changing of water into wine to sug- 
gestion, nor the calming of the storm on the lake. We are told 
that a great king on one occasion ordered the sea to be scourged, 
to alloy its fury. This might indeed be a sort of suggestion, but 
the scourging certainly did not diminish the tempest. 

No, we cannot account for miracles by saying that they are due to 
suggestion or hypnotism, to any human skill or power, to the in- 
fluence of any creature or to any natural force. God alone can work 
miracles, and He is present whenever a real miracle takes place. 
When Pharao’s magicians witnessed all the wonders wrought by 
Moses, they said: “This is the finger of God.” Nicodemus said to 
our Saviour: “No man can do these signs which thou dost, unless 
God be with him.” The men who were in the ship with our Lord, 
when He calmed the storm, asked: ‘““What manner of man is this, 
for the winds and the sea obey Him?” ‘They were convinced that 
one who could perform such wonderful works was no mere man, 
but God. God only works miracles; He works them through 
men, but He is the real Agent, just as in the ordinary course of 
affairs. He works by means of the laws and forces that He has 
given to His creatures. When a miracle takes place, God intervenes 
directly, and accomplishes Himself what the forces of nature are 
powerless to effect. 

II. But are miracles possible? Strauss says that they are not, 
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because they are contrary to the consciousness of the modern world, 
A strange and ridiculous reason! Rousseau, another infidel, spoke 
much more sensibly and honestly on this subject. In answer to the 
question: “Can God work miracles?” he said: “The mere question 
would be impious, if it were not so absurd. Whoever answers it in 
the negative does not deserve the honor of being punished ; he ought 
to be shut up as demented.” 


Why should miracles be impossible? Why should God be unable 
to act directly, and independently of the laws and forces of nature? 
Some people tell us that this is quite impossible, and that the laws 
of nature never change. Bjornson, the Norwegian poet, after mak- 
ing a statement to this effect, added: ‘Were it otherwise, life would 
be intolerable.” Life would indeed be intolerable were the natural 
laws to depend upon the arbitrary fancy of Bjornson or any other 
human being, but, thank God! this is not the case. There can he 
nothing intolerable in the belief that they are dependent upon the 
almighty, all-wise and all-merciful God. A man who denies the 
existence of God, must of course reject the possibility of miracles, 
but, as the Psalmist declares, only the fool hath said in his heart: 
“There is no God.” God is almighty, and everything that is was 
made by Him, and the laws of nature are no exception to this rule. 
As we read in the Book of Wisdom (xi, 21): “He has ordered all 
things in measure and number and weight.” Not only did God 
lay down the laws of nature, but He continues to act in and through 
the forces of nature. The farmer scatters seed in his field, but 
God giveth the increase. Without God no star would occupy its 
place in the firmament, and no living thing would draw breath. 
He alone is omnipotent, and He created everything of His own 
free will, for He was under no constraint; nothing obliged Him 
to create the universe, He created it as and because He pleased. 
Has He ceased to be a free agent? Is He subject to the laws of 
nature? Surely not, since they are wholly dependent upon Him 
and were made by Him. Man, weak as he is, and subject as he is 
to these laws, has nevertheless some control over them, and can em- 
ploy electricity, fire and water as he wishes; why then should God 
have no power over the natural laws? The sun and moon attract 
the vast volume of water in the ocean and draw it upward, in 
defiance of the force of gravitation; why should not God influence 
His creatures and the forces governing them, and effect directly 
what, as a rule, He accomplishes by means of the natural laws? 
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He created all things out of nothing, and they continue to exist 
as long as and because it is His will. Only a fool can deny that 
God possesses this power, the same sort of fool as says: “There is 
no God.” 

But, we are asked, is it seemly for God thus to interfere in the 
course of nature? We must not imagine that He changes His 
purpose—no, He is unchangeable, and from all eternity He has 
decreed what takes place in time. Nor must we think of God as 
working miracles arbitrarily, just to remind us of His presence 
or to show us what He can do. We know that He is infinitely wise, 
as well as infinitely powerful—all that He does, is wise, and when 
He does anything extraordinary, like a miracle, He must have 
most wise reasons for His actions. What are these reasons? Sup- 
pose a mother is sitting beside her child’s sickbed; the doctor says 
that he must die, and in her sorrow she remembers that there is 
One above who loves her and the boy; she throws herself upon 
her knees and implores God to restore him to health, for she knows 
well that He can do it, and will grant her prayer, if it is for her 
good and that of her child. It it were in your power, my brethren, 
to cure him, would you not grant her request? Assuredly; but it 
is not in your power; God alone can give the boy back to his 
mother, and who can forbid Him to do so? He is good. He 
supplied wine to the poor people of Cana; He restored her son 
to the widow at Naim, and their brother to Mary and Martha. His 
miracles declare His goodness, but they do more. It is His will 
to speak to us in revelation, but how should He prove that He 
was the speaker? Miracles were necessary to attest His Word, to 
guarantee its truth—they are not only possible, they are an abso- 
lute necessity. 

Now, my brethren, you are in a position to understand who 
deny the possibility of miracles. They are the enemies of revealed 
truth, men who refuse to believe what God has said, and to do 
what He has commanded. Otherwise they would not object to 
miracles. No one quarrels with the statement that two and two 
make four, because it pledges us to nothing—but supposing it had 
some bearing upon our moral life, and that those who accepted it 
were bound to be humble, obedient and self-restrained, I am certain 
that in the course of a few months books and pamphlets would be 
written to prove that it was by no means certain that two and two 
made four. Eventually some one would go so far as to deny the 
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possibility of two and two making four. It is human nature; men 
gladly accept what appeals to them, even if it is false, and reject 
what they dislike, however certain it may be. It is the case with 
religion, more than with anything else. My brethren, let us be 
honest to ourselves and to God. We cannot possibly doubt that 
it is in His power to work miracles; common sense tells us that 
it must be so, and history records innumerable miracles that have 
actually taken place. They prove that what His messengers have 
taught, is the Word of God, and when we realize this fact, we shall 
behave like those who witnessed our Saviour’s miracles, and ex- 
claim with humble adoration: “Lord, we believe.” We believe the 
fundamental truth of Christianity, that our God is infinitely free 
and infinitely powerful, and therefore can work miracles, which 
none of His creatures can do. We believe this firmly, and we refuse 
to be led astray by any specious arguments. We are indeed liable 
to doubts concerning our faith, for we live in an atmosphere of 
doubt, and inhale it with the air that we breathe. Such doubts 
may be as the wind preceding a tempest, and they may threaten 
to destroy all our peace of mind; if so, we know what we have 


to do. When the waves dashed over the ship, the disciples cried: 
“Lord, help us, we perish”; let us, too, appeal to Christ, and though 
He may seem to slumber, He is awake and, as the psalmist says: 
“He ruleth the power of the sea, and appeaseth the motion of the 
waves thereof.” He will arise and rebuke the storm, and there 
shall be a great calm. Amen. 





COLLECTANEA 


EDUCATION AND CHARACTER 


Discourse delivered at the solemn religious opening of the scholastic 
year at Gonzaga University, September 16, 1915. 


BY THE REV. JOHN J. FORD, S.J. 


The supreme end of all education is the formation of character. 
Any kind of training or instruction that does not make for this only 
helps to turn out dangerous members of society. Character is the 
man, and perfect character the perfect man. Lack of character in a 
man otherwise gifted renders him all the more harmful. An honest 
man who cannot read or write is more worthy of esteem, more 
useful to society than a thousand iearned men without a conscience. 
Just as a man, because he is a man, must be educated, so the idea 
of education cannot be conceived unless it takes in the formation 
of character as its prime object. 

This is clear from the very notion of character. For what is 
character but an habitual disposition, a uniform manner of thinking 
and acting, personally peculiar to the possessor of it, and by him 
freely acquired, independent of the will of others and dependent on 
the uprightness of his own will always conformed to the moral law. 
So that when we know a person of character, we can forecast with 
moral certainty how he will act when his virtue is put to the test. 

Character embraces above all else two things: firmness of intellect, 
so as to have always before one’s eyes the end of life as the rule 
and measure of all one’s actions, internal and external; and firmness 
of will, so as to subordinate everything to that end as an absolute 
duty to be fulfilled at all costs, to be preferred infallibly to all gain 
and pleasure, and honor, even to life itself. A man of unstable 
intellect and weak will cannot, naturally speaking, be a man of 
character. But the double firmness of intellect and will can lead 
man to that spirit of self-sacrifice and self-denial, which is the per- 
fection of character, and which in the supernatural order produces 
the heroism of sanctity, and in the natural, the heroism of natural 
virtue. Character, in this, the truest sense of the word, is the result 
of the perfect development of our natural and supernatural life. 

In our natural life the prime principle is the soul which is dowered 
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with the faculties of intellect and will. The intellect, lit up by the 
light of God’s own countenance, goes out to the true, and the will, 
which follows in the footsteps of the intellect, to the good. In this 
tendency to the true and the good, however, we have but the seminal 
principles of character. Aided by the inner and the outer senses of 
the body, as well as by repeated acts of the intellectual and moral 
virtues, the intellect and the will pass from this rudimentary state, 
first to the possession, then to the full possession of the intellectual 
and moral virtues, and the outcome is character in the natural order, 

In our supernatural life the prime principle is sanctifying grace; 
the quasi faculties, faith, hope and charity, elevate and perfect the 
intellect and the will. But as in our natural life the seminal prin- 
ciples of formed character call for the aid of the intellectual and 
moral virtues, so in our supernatural life the theological virtues 
call for the aid of the infused moral virtues, Prudence, Justice, 
Fortitude and Temperance. To bring these virtues, theological and 
moral, to perfection, however, we still need the impulse of the Holy 
Spirit, together with His gifts, which are but so many habits or in- 
stincts that render us pliant to his motion—actual grace. With the 
help of this divine motion and these gifts, we come to produce with 
ease and pleasure acts of the infused virtues. These acts are called 
the fruits of the Holy Ghost, and when altogether perfect, the 
beatitudes. And the outcome of it all is character in the super- 
natural order. 

Now since the will depends upon the practical principle that in- 
forms the mind and determines the dictate of reason, or, in other 
words, upon the conscience, it is clear that character cannot be said 
to be formed till the will, by dint of long and laborious exercise, 
becomes habitually subject to the sway of certain principles or 
maxims, which act as so many practical standards in one’s life. 
When these maxims conspire into one harmonious whole depending 
on a supreme and absolute principle, the unshaken unity of the 
moral norm produces the perfection of character in the virtuous 
uniformity of one’s entire life and activity. Let me illustrate. 

If a child, whenever tempted to break the moral law, sees pre- 
sented to its mind the maxim that obliges it to respect that law, as 
v. g.: “Do not to others what you would not have them do to you,” 
“Idleness is the root of all evil,” “Honor thy father and thy mother,” 
“Lying is hateful,” etc., it will certainly have a motive to conquer 
its evil inclination and force itself to perform an act of the con- 
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trary virtue. But if to the practical dictate of these and other like 
maxims is added, as a supreme principle that justifies and sanctions 
all of them, the firm persuasion of an almighty and retributive 
justice, then the voice of conscience, which tells the child, “God sees 
you,” “God wills it,” “God will judge you,” strengthens the other 
subordinate maxims with a hidden, irresistible force that, with the 
aid of grace, renders even heroism relatively easy. 

And when such a system or moral norm applied to education as 
a practical method of pedagogy governs his whole conduct, the 
pupil goes on, always acquiring more and more perfectly the virtu- 
ous habit of subjecting himself to the various dictates of the moral 
law by means of a universal principle, which exercises its efficiency 
upon the whole man, inner and outer, in all the conditions and 
circumstances of his life. In other words, he goes on, always 
strengthening his moral character. Suppose that when his course 
of education is finished he perseveres in this way, you will have in 
him the man of character, the perfect man, the ideal man, the man 
that does good and avoids evil by a sort of infallible moral instinct. 

From this general notion of character, in which the necessity of 
a supreme and universal principle to inform our actions was 
exemplified by belief in the retributive justice of God, it is evident 
the formation of character should be the chief aim of education, 
and that to it all else should be subordinated. The firm belief in 
the retributive justice of God as a universal principle to inform 
our actions was given only as an example. A higher principle or 
motive would be the hope of enjoying God’s own bliss, and a higher 
still the love of God for God’s own sake. 

Character renders a man habitually and constantly disposed to 
live and act on all occasions, and in spite of all obstacles, according 
to the practical dictates of the moral law. What can be more im- 
portant than this? Character is not acquired except by the long 
exercise of individual liberty, moved to rectitude of action inde- 
pendently of and against the imposition of the will of others. How, 
then, can we conceive any education as true that does not move, 
help, teach, train a pupil to form within himself this disposition, 
to keep his soul in this state in order to attain so sovereign an object. 
Character cannot be formed except by rendering the will constantly 
subject to the sway of practical principles or maxims furnished by 
the intellect as effective motives and rules of right conduct. The 
educator, therefore, should bestow all pains on teaching these 
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maxims to his pupils, on impressing them deeply on their minds 
and making the application of them familiar, subordinating to this 
duty all else in the line of teaching. Character draws its temper, 
its unity, its constancy and perfection from the unity of one supreme 
principle, which gathers into an harmonious whole and strengthens 
the various dictates, precepts and requirements of the moral law, 
Hence, to the practical understanding, to the appreciation and ob- 
servance of this fundamental norm of our actions, as to the 
sovereign goal, must be directed the work of education and the art 
of the educator. 

So certain is it that the formation of character should always be 
made the supreme and universal end of education, that all moralists 
and pedagogists of whatever philosophical school agree hereon, not 
excepting the materialists, the positivists, the evolutionists and the 
determinists; though not without an open contradiction of their 
system. For denying as they do the liberty and spirituality of the 
human soul, the essential difference between man and the brute, the 
imputability of human actions and every absolute principle as a 
guiding norm of life, which for them is but a relative sum of phe- 
nomena, they should logically reduce education to a simple bringing 
up for the organic and biological development of man without any 
notion of the rational and moral order. “Take away every ideal 
directive principle,” says Villa in his Modern Idealism, “and con- 
found the concept of duty with that of being, and the science of 
ethics will not longer have any reason for existence.” They admit, 
therefore, though inconsistently, not only practical pedagogy or the 
art of education, but likewise theoretical pedagogy or the science 
of education founded on the idea of man’s dignity and personality, 
and to both the science and the art they assign, as the chief object, 
the formation of character, as they understand it. 

Herbert Spencer, the most authoritative moralist of positivism, 
laments the lack of right and sure standards dictated by an intimate 
rational conviction both in modern education and in modern edu- 
cators. He observes that to reform home training and drive away 
the confusion that reigns in opinion and in the practical manage- 
ment of the family, we should have a typical idea to which moral 
training should be conformed. He adds that the absolute and ab- 
stract principles of human rectitude and perfection should in their 
practical application be adapted to the present state of human 
nature; but that an ideal of domestic discipline to stand out like a 
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pharos and point the right way is absolutely necessary if we would 
not be lost in an idealism destructive of society. Consequently, he 
affirms that the root of moral activity, the center of our active life, 
is the will, as being that which confers on man the free dominion 
of himself, the safe foundation of a frank and independent 
character. 

In thus insisting on the necessity of a typical ideal or supreme 
principle and secure standards by which the individual is formed to 
the free dominion of himself independently of others, Spencer 
teaches precisely that the formation of character is the true scope 
of education. And the pedagogical doctrine of Spencer is the 
more noteworthy, as the fixing of an absolute ideal as a practical 
norm of all human actions is a matter of metaphysics, and there- 
fore contrary to the fundamental principles of positivism. The free 
dominion of oneself, in which education should end, presupposes 
consciousness of our personality and individual free will, and it is 
in keeping therefore with our psychology, but in open contradiction 
to the psychology of the positivists. Thus the evidence of the thing 
forces itself upon all, even those who have to contradict indirectly 
their own system. At present there is perhaps no subject more 
frequently discussed in pedagogical circles than the formation of 
character. 

It is impossible, in fact, to consider seriously the problem of edu- 
cation and not find its solution in the formation of moral character. 
Nor can this formation be had without the intellectual unity of pre- 
cepts or dictates dependent on a supreme principle, without stability 
of will habitually obedient to such maxims, and full dominion over 
one’s acts. To possess character in the completest sense of the’ 
word, is to possess that property of the will that makes a man 
uniformly faithful to fixed right practical principles, which he puts 
before himself with the aid of his intellect enlightened by the light 
of reason and true faith. Any system of education that is not 
directed to the formation of character, to teaching and training 
man to perfect himself by the habit of discipline and the personal 
mastery of himself, is a false system of education, for it leads a 
man to lower himself, to become a slave or a hypocrite, an impudent 
scoffer, or a ferocious destroyer. 

That Catholic education is the best means of forming character 
in the highest sense of the word, no one who has had experience 
can doubt. The little Catechism alone, thoroughly learned and 
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lived, is enough to make a saint and a martyr. In the first years of 
the Church the martyrs, so numerous and heroic, formed their 
character on the lessons taught them by the Catechists of those days. 

The missionaries who went among uncivilized peoples with their 
zeal and their Catechism, so fired the souls of those whom they 
were evangelizing that, among tribes numbering thousands and tens 
of thousands, and more, days and weeks and months passed in a 
fervor so great and a conscientiousness so delicate, that not one 
grievous sin was committed. It was simply a reproduction of those 
early years of the Church when the first converts were one soul 
and one mind, and loved God and one another. And this high 
character was, after God’s grace, the result of learning and living 
the Catechism. 

Geoffroy, one of the representatives of infidel philosophy, could 
not but admire the Catechism. These are the words he made use 
of when addressing a numerous audience of the Sorbonne on the 
resumé of Catholic doctrine contained in the Catechism: “There 
is a little book which children are taught and about which they are 
questioned in church and school; read this little book, which is the 
Catechism, and you will find therein the solution of all the ques- 
tions that I have treated, of all, without exception. Ask the 
Christian whence comes the human race, he knows; whither it goes, 
he knows; how it goes, he knows. Ask this little child why it is 
here below, what will happen to it after death, he will give you a 
truly sublime answer which he does not fully understand, but 
which is none the less admirable. Ask him how the world has been 
created and for what purpose; why God has placed animals and 
plants thereon; how the earth has been peopled, whether by one 
family or by many; why people speak in divers tongues, why they 
suffer, why they struggle and how will all this end—he knows the 
answer. The origin of the world, the origin of species, questions of 
race, man’s destiny in this life and in the next, man’s relations to 
God, man’s duty to his fellow men, man’s right over creation—he 
is ignorant of none of these things, and when he grows older he will 
not hesitate about natural law, or political law, or international law, 
for all that flows with clearness and of itself from Christianity. 
That is what I call grand religion; I recognize it by this sign that 
it does not leave unanswered any of the questions that interest 
humanity.” 

This is a beautiful exposition of some of the wisdom that goes 
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to produce the first element of character, firmness of intellect. Had 
the writer of that passage been able to appreciate how the Catechism 
lived makes for the second element, firmness of will, he doubtless 
would have written even more beautifully. 

But we teach more than the Catechism, which, in itself, however, 
is a summary of God’s truths and laws: and we do more than 
merely impart information, which is only one element of education, 
and one means of forming character. In our curriculum no branch 
of human or Divine learning is overlooked, while we lay even 
greater stress on the second element of education, and the chief 
means of forming character—training. “True education is a pro- 
cess of guiding a human being from a state of imperfection to a 
state of perfection. It is the development of man according to the 
highest attainable standards, the discipline of the soul and body 
into the best that can be had.” And so we aim at training or de- 
veloping the whole man—the body and the senses, the soul and all 
its powers, natural and supernatural. Our system of education, 
strictly followed, does not tend to make a mere athlete, nor a mere 
scholar, nor simply an upright man, but a perfect combination of 
all—a lithe and active body with acute senses, a powerful intellect, 
a virtuous heart. 

Modern educators who hold as the foundation of their pedagogy, 
“that soul and body are not two distinct things, but merely two 
aspects, sides or phases of one and the same thing; that mind is 
nothing but matter delicately organized, that thought and volition 
are functions of the brain, and so when the brain dies we wholly 
die,” leave out of their programme a great deal of knowledge useful 
for this world and the next; and they aim at perfecting the body 
only, for, according to them, the body does not really differ from 
the mind. In their own language, “they educate for earth.” 

But we train the body and the soul, we educate for earth and for 
Heaven, for time and for eternity; for we aim at turning out men 
and women who will be perfect citizens physically, mentally and 
morally, and live as other Christs—Catholic in life, Christian at 
death, and Christ-like with God in Heaven. 





CONFERENCES TO YOUNG MEN 


BY THE REV. J. A. MCMULLAN, C.SS.R. 
XVII. FairH. v. 


FAITH IN THE CHURCH OUR INFALLIBLE GUIDE AS AGAINST 
PuBLIC OPINION 


As Faith comes by hearing and hearing by the Word of Christ, 
it follows, that, as in the days of the Apostles, so now, we can ac- 
quire Faith only by hearing, in the utterance of our rightly ap- 
pointed spiritual authority, the Words of Christ. If here and now 
we are to hear in order to obtain Faith, then here and now our 
Rulers must speak to us. And if, here and now, we are to hear, 
in their words, the Words of Christ, then, here and now, they must 
speak with His authority. According to this inspired text that is 
the only way that Faith is possible. And so Christ has provided for 
the continuance of that authority. Not only did He say to His 
Apostles: “He that heareth you, heareth Me,” but He most sig- 
nificantly added: “Behold I am with you all days, even to the con- 
summation of the world.” It was by Faith alone, as we have seen, 
that His work of giving glory to God in the highest, and peace on 
earth to men of good will, could be continued to this world; and 
since teaching with authority is necessary for the Faith, then teach- 
ing with authority must continue till the end of time. Now, where 
is that authority in the world to-day? Look through the various 
denominations and see if there be any amongst them that teach 
to-day with the Infallible Authority, and Power of Christ. The 
verdict must go by default. There is only one claimant for that 
distinction. “There is only one sect,” said Dr. Moorhouse, the 
then Bishop of Manchester, speaking at a Church Congress in his 
own Cathedral city, “that even claims to be infallible: and that is 
the Church of Rome.” Hundreds of others I know have said it, 
too, but I want to be definite; they think that merely to assert the 
claim is enough to refute it, that once it has been stated it sinks 
beneath the weight of its own absurdity. But is it so? Remem- 
ber Christ’s Words. What other conclusion can be gathered from: 
“He that heareth you, heareth Me,” and, “Behold I am with you all 
days, even to the consummation of the world,” except that Christ 
wished His Church to teach with His power and authority, that is 
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infallibly, till the end of time. Surely we might well retort on these 
scofters: “If the Catholic Church is the only Church that claims to 
teach infallibly, then the Catholic Church is the only Church that 
can even claim to be the Church of Christ. There, and there only, 
can Faith, as understood by Christ and the Apostles, be practiced ; 
there, and there only, can that glory be given to God and peace 
secured to believers on earth, which it was the purpose of the 
Incarnation to effect.” But happily there is no need to labor this 
point. It has been done exceedingly well already by my betters. 
And for the proof of the Church’s infallibility I would refer you 
to Catholic Belief or The Question Box, or the many C. T. S. pub- 
lications that have treated of this matter or to V. Ryder’s book, 
Catholic Controversy. Here I speak of it as the great means God 
has made use of for revealing Himself to us, and the consequent 
duty there lies upon us of accepting that Revelation or Infallible 
Teaching of the Church with the Obedience of Faith. “He show- 
eth Himself to them that have Faith in Him.” For that is the point 
to which these chats have all along been intended to converge. I 
am afraid it has not been always very apparent. There has been 
nothing exact or methodical about them; that is why I have called 
them “chats.” But I should be disappointed if you regarded the 
series merely as: 


A thing of rags and patches, 
Of ballads, songs, and snatches, 


—a string of quotations, more or less apt, but strung together with 
no particular object. There has been a purpose in it all: and that 
purpose has been to show that though the world outside of us, and 
conscience, the world within us, can give us many evidences of 
the existence of God, yet the full revelation of Faith has been re- 
served for thos: who accept in humility and obedience the teaching 
of the Church. “Seeing that in the wisdom of God, the world by 
wisdom knew not God, it hath pleased God by the foolishness of 
our preaching to save them that believe” (1 Cor., i, 21). 

Man indeed might have learned something of God from the 
things of Nature, but we gather from the text that He made little 
use of his opportunities. But to you and me God has given a better 
chance. We have His Church to instruct us. Now how do we use 
our chance? Remember we shall be far more “inexcusable” if we 
have buried our talent, and made no use of the great gift that God 
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has given to us. We have the Faith, and if we do not know God 
as we ought, it can only be because we have not made use of that 
Faith. “For,” again, “He sheweth Himself to them that have 
Faith in Him.” Here then is an important question for us all. Am 
I making proper use of my Faith? Do I accept the teaching of 
my Church with the reverence, love and obedience which is due to 
the voice of God? Or has the silly nonsense of the world’s views 
on Infallibility been allowed to interfere with my loyalty? Let 
us think of this. I cannot profess, of course, to go into all the ob- 
jections a non-Catholic may instill into a Catholic mind against 
Infallibility. But I shall notice two. In the first place, it is urged 
you can never know where you are with Infallibility. Any morn- 
ing of your life the Pope may issue a new dogma of Faith, and 
no matter how absurd or impossible it may be, you are pledged be- 
forehand to accept it. Two things are to be noticed in this sweeping 
objection. The quantity and the quality of Papal utterances are im- 
pugned. With regard first to the quantity. There are Catholics 
who rather like a lot of infallible decrees. They see in them a 
chance of exercising acts of Faith, and so they feel the more the 
merrier. Dr. Ward, for instance, declared he would dearly like a 
new infallible decree every morning with his breakfast and daily 
paper. Now we are not asked to be so enthusiastic, two or three 
decrees in a lifetime will probably have to suffice us. But the mere 
number need not alarm us, for they must necessarily be the revela- 
tions of God, and so, no matter how numerous, they should not be 
unacceptable. And that already answers the objection to their 
quality. If they come from God it can only be my stupidity that 
makes it appear that the Church is decreeing what is absurd or 
impossible. For never yet has that happened. The Church has 
been issuing infallible decrees for nearly I900 years now, and as 
she can be convicted of no absurd or impossible utterance so far, I 
think we may rest assured she will steer clear of any such per- 
formances in the future. And another thing, nothing absolutely 
new can ever be declared by the Church or the Sovereign Pontiff. 
The deposit of Faith that has been once committed to our trust, as 
St. Paul tells us (1 Tim., vi, 20), can never be added to. All 
that the Pope does is to declare that such and such a dogma is 
already in that deposit. A new decree does not mean that a dogma 
has begun to be believed, but just the opposite. It means that that 
special dogma always has been believed. In the early Church 
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people died in thousands for their belief in the Divinity of Christ, 
yet it was not till the year 325, that it was declared to be the dogma 
of the Church. That shows conclusively that the dogma was de- 
fined, not because the Church began to believe it, but because heretics 
began to deny it. 

Be sure, then, you will never be asked to believe what is absurd 
or impossible, for the simple reason that we are dealing with the 
revelations of God. Nor will you be asked to believe anything al- 
together new ; for whatever it is, it must already have been included 
in the Deposit of Faith. The Pope does not decree new dogmas, he 
but puts new sanction on what has been believed already. The only 
other objection I shall notice is the very stale one, that the Pope is 
“out of date”; that consequently his decrees cannot be practical, 
that he is a prisoner, buried in the Vatican library, out of touch with 
this work-a-day world of ours, and taking but a secondary interest 
in its policies and pursuits. Such an objection could only come 
from one who had never been to Rome, had never seen the Pope, 
or spoken for five minutes with anybody who knew anything of 
current events or past history. Let the testimony of one who un- 
derstood such things, with a grasp and insight that few have ever 
commanded, be his refutation. “Peter is no recluse,” says New- 
man, “no abstracted student, no dreamer about the past, no dreamer 
upon the dead and gone, no projector of the visionary. Peter for 
1800 years has lived in the world, he has seen all fortunes, he has 
encountered all adversaries, he has shaped himself for all emergen- 
cies. If ever there was a power on earth who had an eye for the 
times, who has confined himself to the practicable and has been 
happy in his anticipations, whose words have been deeds, whose 
commands prophecies, such is he, in the history of the ages, who 
sits on from generation to generation in the chair of the Apostles, 
as the Vicar of Christ and the Doctor of the Church.” 

There are other objections, I know, but they really need not detain 
us. As a fact, men do not object to infallibility, but to a ridiculous 
bogey they have called infallibility. They don’t know what in- 
fallibility is, and they don’t take the trouble to find out. What they 
need is not argument, or good will, nor even common sense, but 
the penny catechism. Let them get that and study the answer be- 
ginning with the words: ‘When I say that the Pope is infallible I 
mean, etc., and all their objections, from Gladstone’s Vaticanism 
down, will vanish into thin air. All such objections practically for 
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Catholics emphasize the obvious fact that the Pope’s exercise of 
infallibility is the natural and necessary consequence of his being 
the mouth-piece of Christ. The two things go together. If he is 
the Vicar of Christ, he must be infallible; if he ceases to be in- 
fallible, he thereby ceases to be the Vicar of Christ. 

Well, then, to return to the important question which all this time 
has been getting cold: Am I making proper use of my Faith? Do 
I accept the teaching of my Church as the voice of God? There is 
in the world to-day, apart altogether from the innate pride of our 
fallen nature, one great obstacle to my doing so, and that is: Public 
Opinion. In these days of democracy it claims entire obedience 
from all ranks and classes of society, and from all forms and sects 
of religion. And so the Catholic who prefers the voice of his Church 
to the decrees of Public Opinion, runs the imminent risk of incurr- 
ing its grave displeasure. As sometimes this must be done, if we are 
to be true to our Faith, it is as well to see exactly what it means. 

The danger really begins for us when Public Opinion is obviously 
right. Then we are pleased to agree with it; so pleased that when 
another question arises, verging perhaps more nearly “on the dan- 
gerous edge of things,” we incline to agree with it again. Then, 
may be, we are told that the Church holds the opposite view, and, if 
we are silly, we may fall into the attitude of cheap abuse already 
noticed, and grumble about the Church being moribund, out of date, 
Mrs. Partington and her mop, and all the rest of it. It’s an ugly 
period for you spiritually, and the danger has arisen, as I just said, 
from making too much of Popular Opinion when it was right. 

For it is not easy to appraise that Opinion correctly. On the one 
hand it is undoubtedly of immense influence, and we are simply 
bound to be concerned about it. It is our duty to do all we can to 
heed it, so to speak, on to proper lines, and to rejoice when we 
have been enabled, in no matter how small a degree, to do so. We» 
can respect it then, we can lawfully make use of it, and at times 
we may rightly follow it. But now, on the other hand, it is not 
God; there is nothing Divine about it, it is of man, and not always 
of Christian man, it may flatly oppose the will of God. So we must 
not take it once for all as our Lord and Master, we must not bow 
down to it, we must not adore it, or serve it. To make the point 
clear let me try to illustrate my meaning. Here is a copy of The 
Times of June 5. This famous leader and fashioner of Public 
Opinion had been croaking dismally over the state of England 
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in the wartime, and blaming all of us, all round, for our general 
apathy. Our education, it had discovered, amongst very many other 
things to be a cause of our failure. This elicited a reply from Mr. 
St. J. B. Wynne Willson, of Marlborough College, Wilts. The 
charge against education, as affecting the elementary schools, might 
be well-founded. He inclines to think it is. Unfortunately in the 
class that supplies the children to our elementary schools, he writes, 
the idea of discipline has given way to an excessive worship of the 
liberty of the subject which resents the proper disciplining of the 
young. 

But he warmly resents that charge as directed against the sec- 
ondary schools, and especially against Marlborough. He points with 
just pride to the Roll of Honor of our Public Schools, and declares : 
“Without gainsaying the response of our boys to the country’s call 
has been one of the most splendid features of this crisis.” And he 
thus concludes: “If, as you say, our educational system is on its 
trial, surely our public schools, great and small, have gloriously stood 
the test. And this result I repeat is due partly to our strict discipline, 
and partly to our efforts to teach our boys a right use of their liberty. 
Boys willingly submit to discipline, even drastic discipline, and they 
would not have it otherwise, and at the same time they discover by 
our public school system that the true liberty of the subject is service 
or slavery to society. It is the nobilization that is needed as much 
as the mobilization.” 

Presumably then in Germany it is discipline rather than liberty; 
in England, with our slackers and shirkers, it is all liberty and no 
discipline, but they are allright at Marlborough. There, there is the 
tight combination. The boys actually welcome discipline, even 
drastic discipline, and would not have it otherwise, for they have 
learned it is their duty to become slaves to the State. Their wills are 
theirs to make them the State’s. It is very wonderful and, regarded 
objectively, their spirit of self-sacrifice as tested by actual results 
of the Roll of Honor, has certainly been their nobilization. 

But now, do notice carefully, the whole thing is of this earth— 
earthly. It’s all done for the State. It is stamped with the image 
and superscription of the society in which the boy lives, and of 
which he is to be the slave. Dying for one’s country is, of course, 
an excellent act, but strictly, as here described, there is nothing super- 
natural about it. Nay, there is nothing even Christian about it. 
Pagans died for the State. Dulce et decorum est pro patria mori, 
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says Horace the Poet. And Horatius, the Captain of the Gate, asked, 
according to Macaulay: 


And how can man die better 
Than facing fearful odds: 

For the ashes of his fathers 
And the temples of his gods? 


The attraction of Public Opinion, which even in its highest and 
most perfect aspect is neither Christian, nor supernatural, ought not 
to prove to us irresistible. But it is even less impressive in its mak- 
ing. For it has to be made, you understand. That is, the majority 
have to be persuaded into one way of thinking on a certain point. 
And the feelings of the majority are not to be won by appeals always 
the loftiest or the most veracious. Obviously The Times is hardly 
the place to find illustrations of this point, but let us take what 
offers. Here in the same issue Mr. E. A. Sonnenschein, of the 
Birmingham University, trying to influence men to adopt “Con- 
scription,” thus argues. He finds himself in agreement, he declares, 
with the man in the street who asks why should he enlist rather than 
Smith or Jones, who are exacily in the same position? The Apostle 
Paul, he continues, demanded of us a reasonable service, but this 
is an unreasonable service. Let us frankly recognize that our coun- 
try has hitherto stood on a lower moral level than the countries of 
the continent, and let us substitute for the unreasonable system of 
voluntary service the reasonable system of service for all. 

By Reasonable Service, St. Paul is here taken to mean what the 
man in the street regards as reasonable service. Had Mr. Sonnen- 
schein looked up his reference, I doubt if he would have had the 
courage to make that suggestion. St. Paul is speaking of an abso- 
lute dedication, a sacrifice of our whole being to God. He means 
precisely that slavery of which, as Mr. Wynne-Willson has just 
told us, the man in the street does not approve. St. Paul himself 
seems to urge that it is only by looking at it from God’s point of view 
that we can appreciate its reasonableness. I quote the text in the 
revised version, to let you see what violence has been used to suit 
it to its present purpose. “I beseech you—to present your bodies 
a living sacrifice, holy, acceptable to God wHICH is your reasonable 
service. And be not fashioned according to this world but be trans- 
formed by the renewing of your mind THAT you may prove what 1s 
the good and acceptable and perfect will of God.” 
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A man who valiantly dies for his country because of Public Opin- 
jon, or because he regards himself as the slave of society, may be 
doing a noble, unselfish thing, but an entirely useless one as far as 
his soul is concerned. (“Your honor follows you to the grave,” 
irges Bob Acres. “Does it?” says David, “well, now, that’s just a 
place where I could make shift to do without it.”) Whereas if he 
does precisely the same noble deed for the motive of love and obedi- 
ence to God, he performs an act of virtue worthy of eternal reward. 
What folly, then, to be so dominated by Public Opinion as to lose 
sight of God’s. And if things are so when Public Opinion is 
healthy, how much stronger is our argument when Public Opinion 
has been won over to wicked ends, or by dishonest means? 

But feeble as we see it to be when thus we come to examine it, yet 
let us not forget it is all powerful in our democratic life. The 
Anglican Church has been completely robbed of all independent in- 
fluence through submission to it. We all know that what that Church 
thinks about “Infant Baptism,” “Marriage,” “the Resurrection,” and 
even “Kikuyu,” is but the timid, if reluctant, echo of Public Opinion. 
In fact one power alone on earth to-day can withstand or oppose 
its influence, and that is the Power of the Infallible Church of Christ. 
Here, then, is what I want to bring home to you. You belong to that 
Church, You have the Faith, the power, that is, to hear in her voice 
the voice of God. Woe be to us if we fail to hear that voice! Ours 
will be a terrible responsibility! But I would rather urge it upon 
you as a privilege and advantage to do so. Be loyal to your Church! 
Have Faith in her ; that is have Faith in God and you will know Him 
better. “For He shew Himself to them that have Faith in Him.” 
Obey her and you will be obeying Him, and again growing in the 
knowledge of His will. “For by this do we know that we know Him, 
if we do what He commands us” (1 John, ii, 3). Strengthened by 
this clearer knowledge of God and of God’s will, you will be able to 
hold your own against Public Opinion. When it is wrong you will 
honestly resist it. You will have no compromise on “Godless 
schools,” “Cheap divorce,” or “Advanced Socialism.” And even 
when it is right, you will know how to gauge its true value. The 
desire of its favor will not be allowed to rob you of your good in- 
tention. You will not, even when you agree with it, act to please it. 
It would not be worth your while. No, you will see to it that every 
act of yours bears upon it, not the image and superscription of 
Caesar, but the image and superscription of God. 
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(CONFRATERNITY OF CHRISTIAN MOTHERS) 


BY THE REV. REYNOLD KUEHNEL 
XVIII. CLoTHING THE CHILDREN 


The matter of clothing your children is one that deserves your 
thoughtful consideration. So important for health and morals is this 
matter and so many are the fatal mistakes committed in this regard 
that this is a subject which we must not fail to discuss. 

There is a double purpose in clothing. We clothe ourselves, in the 
first place, to protect our bodies against the inclemency of the 
weather, and, in the second place, for the safeguarding of our mod- 
esty. Other purpose, such as the aim at attractiveness, or the fol- 
lowing of fashion, are merely incidental, and have no real claim 
for recognition. 

In the early ages, when hides of animals were the only covering 
for people, the man who was strong and brave enough to kill a tiger, 
naturally appeared more stately in the skin of that animal than 
another who could only boast of the skin of a goat. Such a skin, 
of a tiger or other ferocious animal, was held in high esteem, partly 
for its magnificent appearance, but chiefly because it was a badge of 
bravery and daring. So it came about that those blessed with many 
possessions, but lacking courage or opportunity to slay wild animals, 
gave of their possessions to obtain such skins for reasons of vanity. 

Thus already in the earliest days vanity began to play an im- 
portant part in clothing, and it plays a greatly more important part 
to-day. Keeping in style, as it is known to-day, means chiefly to dress 
in such a manner as to deceive others about one’s means and posi- 
tion. 

And this propensity finds expression in the children. Children 
of parents with a meagre income are often dressed more expensively 
than are the children of really wealthy parents. Where is there any 
sound reason for such extravagance? Stand at the corner of a busy 
street and watch the shop-girls pass by. It is difficult or impossible 
to distinguish the daughter of a millionaire from the daughter of a 
workingman. 

No one wants to see children look untidy or like scare-crows. 
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Dress your children becomingly and decently. Let the dresses of 
your daughters be neat, clean and becoming, this is not only sensible, 
but your duty. 

There are two chief rules that should govern in the matter of 
clothing your daughters: decency and common sense. 

The old-fashioned simplicity and modesty of dress is no longer in 
fashion. The modern dress of woman is scandalous and a frank 
appeal to the passions. If you hear of women being insulted on the 
streets do not blame the men. Dress your daughters becomingly, but 
so that they are not mistaken for women of the street. 

When we were children and our mothers were busy at the wash- 
tubs, we remember that if some one knocked at the door the first 
thing our mothers did was to dry their hands, and the second to 
roll down their sleeves. In those days mothers knew what true 
modesty meant, and they saw to it that their grown daughters were 
modest in appearance. Now it is up to you, mothers of our day, to 
instil into the hearts of your daughters the very same love for 
modesty. The virtues God wants us to practice do not change with 
the seasons as do the modern styles. What was called modest a 
hundred years ago is modest to-day. 

Above everything else, therefore, insist upon modesty in dress. 
A modest dress will be a great protection for your daughters. 
Dressed modestly, your daughters will not be taken for frivolous 
characters. 

Next to modesty comes common sense in dressing your daugh- 
ters. While they are small girls it will not be unwise for you to 
dress them even less expensively than you can afford. That will 
be a great help for them not to become proud, and they will learn 
another lesson, equally important, namely, that of not judging by 


appearances. 
As you daughters grow older observe the same rules and show 


them the folly of extravagance and of impudence. We wonder 
how it is possible that with all our advancement in hygiene the cases 
of consumption are increasing instead of decreasing. But if we 
consider the kind of clothing our young maidens wear, the wonder 
is that not even more die of that dreadful disease. Silly mothers 
are often to blame for this condition, and the death certificates of 
many young girls ought to mention the cause as: “Killed by the 
stupidity of her mother,” instead of merely stating “tuberculosis.” 

Be sure and make the health of your children the rule for their 
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clothing rather than extravagant fashion. Their health should be 
far more valuable to you than style. 

Be as strict in matters of clothing as you are in the maintenance 
of order in meals, work, and sleep. Be conscientious in this regard, 
that you may not be held responsible for the downfall of your 
daughters. And while you insist upon modesty and common sense 
in the dresses of your daughters, be at all times a worthy example 
for them. There are women who, even as grandmothers, will try 
to dress frivolously and freakishly, even more gaudily than any 
giddy young girl. There are mothers who, from all appearances, 
would like to be considered the younger sisters of their grown daugh- 
ters. When a gray-haired woman attempts to dress like a girl of 
sixteen she only gives public evidence of the fact that there is 
something radically wrong with her. 
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BY THE REV. REYNOLD KUEHNEL 
XLII. Mistakes in DEALING WITH CHILDREN 


There are parents who make the mistake of invariably taking 
their children’s part. They positively refuse to admit that their 
children can do wrong. 

“Here, Willie, dear; here, Charley, dear,” such a mother will 
say to her boys, “did you break a window as this man says?” 
Without even blushing the two dear boys will lie like veterans, and 
the indignation of the mother grows in consequence. “There, you 
see,” she will tell you, “I knew you were mistaken the moment 
you began to speak, for we are bringing up our boys to be 
gentlemen and not rowdies. My boys have a good bringing-up, and 
the window breaking is none of their work.” And no evidence or 
witness can convince the mother that the boys committed the bad 
deed. And in the evening when the father comes home from his 
work his wife tells him of the cruel injustice to which their darling 
sons have been exposed. And the father puts on his hat and coat 
and calls on the man who so wickedly slandered his virtuous boys. 
He wants to see the man who will dare to accuse his boys or lay 
a hand upon them. 

You do not realize how many such parents we have. It hap- 
pens very seldom that parents will admit the wrongdoing of their 
children. Between the lies the children will tell and the blindness 
of their parents it is next to impossible to convince some parents of 
the evil that their children do. 

A boy does not behave in school or in church. He has been found 
guilty of misdeeds, not only once, but many times. Finally the 
Sister sees that the boy must be punished, because the rest of the 
pupils would suffer if this boy could go on with impunity. So he 
is given some punishment. He goes home crying most pitifully. 
The anxious mother asks what is the matter with her darling boy, 
and he says he was chastised by the Sister. Think of the audacity: 
a stranger to lay hands on her innocent boy! She asks her dear boy 
what he might have done to be treated with such severity, and he 
says he did not do anything he could think of to deserve such pun- 
ishment. The mother is undecided whether she should keep the 
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boy from school or whether to sue the Sister. She will wait til] 
father comes home from work. When he hears of the cruel in- 
justice, his ire is aroused. He calls on the Sister who forgot her- 
self so as to lay hands upon his innocent boy and warns her, “Don’t 
you ever dare to touch my boy again.” 

In all probability the Sister will do as told, and the boy will be 
spoiled. Very likely he will finally be expelled from the school as 
the only alternative to save the morals of the other children. There 
can be no order or discipline where one or more children are made 
favorites. All must be treated alike, and if any one of them de- 
serves punishment he must receive it, no matter who he is. 

What are you to do, when a child comes home and complains 
of having been punished? Let the child tell his story, and after all 
has been said take that dear boy over your knee and administer 
a supplementary spanking from the viewpoint that the Sister pun- 
ished not without good reason, and not as severely as she should 
have punished. This treatment will invariably be a complete cure 
for complaints. The child learns a very wholesome lesson. He 
begins to grasp that he has to behave, no matter where it is. 
The surest way of spoiling a child is to take his part in all things. 

The Sisters in school must deal with all classes of children. To 
manage forty or more children in one class-room means that order 
must be strictly observed. Moreover, children are observing. They 
want to be treated alike, as justice demands it. If one boy can cut 
up everlastingly just because his father “dares any man to lay hands 
upon his good boy,” the order of the whole class-room is upset. 
The Sisters must be fair to all children or they forfeit their con- 
fidence. Can you expect Sisters to risk the welfare of a whole 
class of forty or fifty children just because there is a bad boy 
whose foolish parents want him to have his way? 

The proper way for parents is to never take the word of their 
children when they meet with trouble at school. Investigate the 
matter thoroughly to know the whole truth. If in ascertaining the 
truth you catch your children in a lie, give them such punishment 
that they will never attempt to deceive you again. If upon investiga- 
tion you discover that your child was not altogether to blame, do 
not even then take sides with it, because by undermining the au- 
thority of the school you undermine your own authority. Your 
child must learn that it can never expect any sympathy from you, 
if on its own accord it gets into trouble. It will then do all it can 
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to keep out of trouble. It will soon learn that by minding its busi- 
ness and doing its duty at all times it gets along best. Then the 
child learns a valuable lesson for all its life. The trouble-maker, 
and he who constantly looks for trouble, will always find more 
trouble than they bargain for. 

Never for a moment imagine you are helping your children by 
siding with them against the teachers. You are not helping your 
children at all; you only make them the worse for it. You con- 
firm them in their bad behavior, and it may happen that you get 
the punishment you should have given your children. 

Quarrels and petty fights among children, boys especially, are 
hardly to be entirely prevented. These little fights will not be so 
bad. As a rule boys will be the best friends after they had their 
little fight. 

But be careful not to let your boys become quarrelsome; do not 
tolerate bad temper, animosity, and contentiousness. Of course, 
you should think the world of your children; they should by all 
means be better than the children of parents who know nothing of 
God and His holy law. But, if you are wise, you will never praise 
your children when they are in hearing distance. That will only 
tend to spoil them. They would soon get a very exalted opinion 
of themselves. While they may be praised and given credit for 
particular good actions, they should be made to realize their short- 
comings as well, partly for the sake of learning the lesson of true 
humility, and partly for the purpose of trying to overcome their 
faults. 

And let it never be said of you that you question the right of the 
Sisters in conducting the school as they see fit. Support them in 
whatever they do for the temporal and spiritual welfare of your 
little ones, and always bear in mind that your children are not 
angels. We all share alike in the weakness and frailty of human 
nature, and all of us must fight and struggle hard to overcome our 
failings. 





PASTORAL PART 





ANALECTA 


NEW DECREES AND DECISIONS OF THE HOLY FATHER 
AND THE ROMAN CONGREGATIONS 


From the Acts of Benedict XV.: 


Letter to Archbishop Dontenwill, Superior General of 
the Obletes of Mary Immaculate, on the occasion of the 
centenary of the foundation of their congregation (Dec. 23, 
1915). 

Letter to His Eminence James, Cardinal Gibbons, Arch- 
bishop of Baltimore, in which the Holy Father commends 
the work of the Society for the Relief of the Destitute 
Children of Belgium, to which organization he contributes 
10,000 lire. (Oct. 28, 1916.) 


Sacred Congregation of Rites: 


Discussions regarding proposed beatifications of Ven. 
Anna of St. Bartholomew, Carmelite, of Ven. Joseph Bene- 
dict Cottolengo, founder of the Piccola Casa of Turin, of 
Ven. Michael Yaricoits, founder of the Congregation of 
the Sacred Heart of Jesus. (Nov., 1916.) 


Secretariate of State: 


The Holy Father has named as Domestic Prelates Mgr. 
James Coyle of Fall River, Mgr. Peter Brommenschenkel 
of Des Moines, Mgr. Louis Bazin of Savannah, and as 
Knight of St. Gregory, Mr. Charles Jaegle, of Columbus, O. 


Congregation of the Holy Office: 


In the case of mixed marriages that are null on account 
of clandestinity, if the non-Catholic party is willing to 
renew the consent before the Catholic parish priest, but 
refuses to make the necessary promises, a sanatio in radice 
must be sought from the Holy See. (Dec. 22, 1916.) 





CASUS CONSCIENTIAE 


ABSOLUTION FROM RESERVED CASES 


Father John, a parish priest, goes in answer to a summons 
to the home of Peter, who is bed-ridden, and unable to leave the 
house. On hearing his Confession he finds him guilty of a sin 
reserved to the Bishop and tells him he cannot absolve him until 
be obtains faculties from the Bishop. On returning to the church 
and entering his confessional he meets one penitent who is making 
his Confession with a view to marriage, intending to marry the 
next day, who is also found guilty of a sin reserved to the Bishop; 
and another who has come from a place where the sin he con- 
fesses is reserved to the Bishop, whereas it is not reserved in the 
diocese where he confesses. The penitent has come to Confession 
for the express purpose of avoiding the reservation in his own 
diocese. John tells the first penitent he cannot absolve him with- 
out first obtaining faculties from the Bishop, and in the second 
case he refuses to absolve on the ground that the penitent is acting 
in fraudem legis. 

Quaeritur: What is the new legislation in regard to the absolu- 
tion of cases reserved to Bishops, and where contained? 

I. Under what conditions do the Episcopal reservations cease? 


2. What are the powers of the pastors and missionaries during 
the Paschal time in regard to them? 


3. Did Father John decide rightly in all or any of these three 
cases? 

The new legislation in regard to the reservation of cases by 
Bishops, and their absolution, is to be found in the decree of the 
Holy Office under the date of July 13, 1916. This decree limits 
the number of cases a Bishop may reserve to three or, at most, 
four; and the life of the reservation is to be no longer than is neces- 
sary for obtaining the end for which it was placed. Merely in- 
ternal sins, or those of human frailty, are not to be reserved. Those 
sins already reserved to the Apostolic See, and those to which 
censures are attached by law, though reserved to no one, are not 
to be reserved to the Bishop. Great care is to be used in attaching 
penal sanctions, such as excommunications, to such cases as are 
reserved. Once a case has been reserved, however, the Bishops 
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are required to see that certain knowledge of the reservation comes 
to the faithful; they should not grant indiscriminately faculties for 
absolving from reserved cases. Vicars Forane, or those who act 
in their place, are to be given faculties for absolving from reserved 
cases with the power of subdelegating them to priests of their dis- 
tricts in urgent special cases. 

I. In the case of sick persons who wish to confess and are unable 
to leave the house, Episcopal reservations cease ipso jure, also in the 
case of engaged persons when confessing in preparation for mar- 
riage, and as often as, in the prudent judgment of the confessor, 
faculties for absolving cannot be sought from the lawful superior 
without serious inconvenience to the penitent, or without danger 
of violating the Sacramental seal. 

2. During the entire time when the Paschal obligation may be 
fulfilled, parish priests, or those who are so named in the law, can 
absolve from all cases reserved to themselves by Ordinaries. Dur- 
ing missions every missionary enjoys the same faculty. The old 
restriction affecting a penitent going to another diocese to confess 
in fraudem legis is done away with. 

3. From the above it is clear that John acted wrongly in all three 
cases. He had faculties to absolve, and did not need to have re- 
course to the Bishop. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


The Mass every Day in the Year: The Roman Missal translated and 
arranged by Edward A. Pace, D.D., and John J. Wynne, SJ. (The Home 
Press, New York.) 


There surely is no better way of assisting at Mass than to follow the 
prayers said by the priest at the altar. The English missal is, therefore, the 
best prayer-book for the laity sufficiently intelligent to use it. Such a book 
is the more urgently needed as our people are attending daily Mass in ever 
increasing numbers. 

This missal is somewhat bulkier than the one edited by Father Lasance 
and the rubrical explanations are less extensive. But there is ample com- 
pensation in the larger type and the broader inner margin. 

The reverend editors deserve the gratitude of the English-speaking world 
for their patient and painstaking labor. We are justified in praising this 
work without stint, and every priest may confidently recommend it to those 
who wish to assist at Mass more devoutly. Few, in fact, can intelligently 
and profitably follow the Holy Sacrifice without a prayer book. The 
missal in English, either this one or some other, best meets the need. 


Lights and Shadows: Scenes and Sketches from the Mission Field. Com- 
piled by Rev. Joseph Spieler, P.S.M. (Mission Press, Techny, IIl.) 

Would you like to make a tour of pagan lands—Africa, India, China, 
Oceania, to see native life as it really is, not in the frequented cities of 
commerce but in the remote interior? Do you care to know something 
of the religious and social life of unchristianized heathenism? Do you 
want some real facts of pagan superstition, cruelty, and degradation? If, 
furthermore, you are interested in the war which God’s Church is waging 
upon the kingdom of Satan within the latter’s own country, would you 
not be pleased to have first-hand reports from the front? Will your own 
zeal profit by little glimpses of the uncomplaining sacrifice of our missionary 
priests? Then read Lights and Shadows. 

Have you grown tired of illustrating your sermons with scenes from 
nature, history and science? Would you like to have a stock of stories, all 
new, real, and interesting, all bearing upon questions of religion? Do you 
want to know, by the warm touch of personal contact, what the Church 
is doing to convert the world? Are you willing to develop a broad, 
Catholic spirit in your own sympathies? Then read Lights and Shadows. 


Catholic Christianity and the Modern World. A Course of Sermons by 
Rev. K, Krogh-Tonning, D.D. (New York, Joseph F. Wagner, Inc.) 

A well written manual of sermons, admirably translated from the re- 
vised German edition by A. M. Buchanan A. M. (London). Sermon books 
are always useful. The ideas of individual preachers are so diverse, that 
each new volume finds many readers and admirers. The present com- 
pendium, written by a distinguished convert, aims “to awaken and strengthen 
the consciousness of all that which unites Christians in the combat against 
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the common enemy: modern unbelief.” The arguments, illustrations and 
scriptural quotations furnish an armory of weapons for the defense of 
Catholic truth against the onslaughts of atheism. Protestanism is fast 
becoming a negligible quantity, the real adversary of the Catholic Church 
in future years will be unbelief. Dr. Krogh-Tonning, a recruit from the 
ranks of Protestantism, understands the situation well. In his scholarly 
volume he endeavors to impress this fact on his co-workers of the clergy 
and furnishes them with arguments to combat the attacks of unbelief. 


The Penitent of Brent, by Michael Wood. (Longmans, Green and Co., 
New York). 


A weird story of fancied patricide, repentance and a life of self-imposed 
penance. The characters are evidently Anglicans, Father Anthony Stan- 
dish being an Episcopal monk with High-Church proclivities. The de- 
lusion, remorse and repentance of Jesse Cameron, told in excellent language, 
keep the reader in suspense until the close of the story. The apparition 
of Paul Cameron in the shrine of reparation and the subsequent revelations 
to Jesse add a touch of realism to an interesting though uncanny tale. 


The Divine Master's Portrait, by Rev. Joseph Degen. (B. Herder, St. 
Louis). 

This series of short essays on the spirit of Christ is an effort to depict 
our Lord’s virtues as set forth in the Gospel narrative. The style is 
simple, the lessons drawn are evident. 


The Music of Life, and other Allegories, by Frederick M. Lynk, S.V.D. 
(Mission Press, Techny, Ill.) 


Much, of the charm of our Saviour’s teaching is found in the parables 
and allegories that embody so much of it. Hence we wonder that modern 
writers of spiritual works have not made greater use of that method. But 
to do so successfully requires rare cleverness, for it is difficult to avoid 
prolixity, exaggeration, unreality, and forced application. How true this 
is may be seen in the present work. 

In the Gospel-parables it would be a mistake to deduce a spiritual appli- 
cation from every detail. The same is no less true of the figures that we 
ourselves invent. When, for example, we are told that trees “are so human,” 
that “next to flowers, they are perhaps the most beautiful children of 
creation,” we lose confidence in the truthfulness of the parable. 

Notwithstanding these almost inevitable defects and the wretched style 
of the English, the book abounds in useful suggestions for the preacher. Its 
twenty-four allegories are drawn from familiar scenes of daily life, thus 
placing their application within the comprehension of everyone. They 
might make our sermons more attractive and fruitful. 


The Golden Key and Other Talks with the Young, by Frederick M. Lynk, 
SV.D. (Mission Press, Techny, Til.) 


We have too few books of good pious stories for children. This is such 
a book. Its value for children is increased by the dozen excellent illustra- 
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tions. On the other hand, such words as vassals, insatiable, domain, seduced, 
inordinate, archfiend—all of which occur within the compass of a single 
page, are beyond the understanding of the little ones for whom the stories 
are evidently intended. 


A Brief Commentary on the Little Office of the Immaculate Conception 
of the Blessed Virgin Mary, by Rev. Charles Coppens, SJ. (B. Herder, 
St. Louis.) 

Everyone who uses the Little Office of the Immaculate Conception would 
derive great spiritual profit by reading this book. Not only does it in- 
crease the fervor of our devotion to the Blessed Virgin, but it clearly 
and briefly explains the numerous unfamiliar appellations by which we 
invoke our Immaculate Mother. A few lines from Tierce will illustrate 
the need of such explanation. 


Hail, Ark of the Covenant! Solomon’s Throne! 

The Rainbow thou art, through the Deluge that shone. 
Bright Bush of the vision! fair flowering Rod! 
Sweet Morsel of Samson! sealed Closet of God! 


Why does the author use the word “Even-Song” instead of our familiar 
“Vespers?” 


England and the Catholic Church under Queen Elizabeth, by Arnold 
Oskar Meyer, Professor in the University of Rostock. Authorized trans- 
lation by the Rev. J. A. McKee, M.A. (St. Louis, B. Herder.) 

In this interesting volume Professor Meyer relates the religious upheaval 
in England during the reign of Queen Elizabeth, and its cause, also the 
wonderful courage and tenacity of the English Catholics who remained 
loyal to the ancient faith, in spite of the dreadful Penal Laws. The ma- 
terials are drawn from original documents in the Vatican Library, the 
Archdiocesan archives of Westminster, various governmental records and 
the Bodleian Library. Although Professor Meyer is not a Catholic, his 
work is free from the bias and unfairness which disfigure the pages of 
many well known historians, and it furnishes Catholic students with an 
authoritative and well written manual of English history. 


Father Tim’s Talks With People He Met. Volume II. By C. D. Me- 
Enniry C.SS.R. (B. Herder, St. Louis.) 


The second volume of Father Tim‘s Talks is bright and interesting 
and maintains the high standard of the first volume. Under the guise 
of a story, he explains the duties and obligations of a Christian, and the 
dogmas and practises of the Church. The simple language and careful 
style will recommend this work to the humblest reader, often puzzled by 
abstruse sermons and learned polemics. Teachers will find in its dif- 
ferent chapters much valuable material for instructions in Christian doc- 
trine, and an unfailing incentive to use simple and direct language in their 
religious instructions to children. 
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The Sulpicians in the United States. By Charles G. Herbermann LL.D. 
Preface by his Eminence James Cardinal Gibbons. (The Encyclopedia Press, 
New York.) 

This volume is a welcome addition to our Catholic American literature. 
The coming of the Sulpicians to our shores was contemporaneous with the 
establishment of the American hierarchy. These devoted priests founded 
St. Mary’s Seminary in Baltimore, our oldest institution for the edu- 
cation of the secular clergy, St. Mary’s College in Baltimore, St. Mary’s 
College, Emmitsburg, and the present St. Charles College, Catonsville, 
Maryland. Although their order was founded exclusively for the training 
of priests, they assisted Bishop Carroll and his successors in various mis- 
sionary works. In the missions of Maryland and Pennsylvania, in the 
wilderness of Kentucky, in the French settlements along the Mississippi 
and in the Indian villages of Maine, we find them laboring zealously. 
Mother Seton’s Sisters of Charity, the Colored Oblate Sisters of Provi- 
dence, and the Sisters of Nazareth, owe their inception and much of 
their earlier success to the devoted labors of the Sulpicians. To the 
hierarchy of the United States they contributed: Archbishops Marechal and 
Eccleston of Baltimore, Bishops Flaget, David and Chabrat of Bards- 
town, Dubourg of New Orleans, Dubois of New York, Bruté of Vincennes, 
Chanche of Natchez, and Verot of St. Augustine. Another devoted mis- 
sionary was Rev. Gabriel Richard, Apostle of Michigan, and delegate to 
Congress from the territory of Michigan—the only Catholic priest who 
ever sat in Congress. To enumerate the priests and bishops trained by 
these zealous fathers would be a herculean task, as they include thousands 
of well known names, from Stephen Badin, the first priest ordained, and 
Prince Demetrius Gallitzin, to his Eminence James Cardinal Gibbons, 
Archbishop of Baltimore, who has written the preface to the work. 
This volume is the last from the prolific pen of the late Charles G. Herber- 
mann, LL.D., for many years President of the American Catholic His- 
torical Society, Editor-in-Chief of the Catholic Encyclopedia, and a 
devoted student of early American Catholic history. Every Catholic priest 
and layman, interested in the foundation and development of Catholicity 
in our Republic, should read and study this charming work, 


Development of Personality, by Brother Chrysostom, F.S.C. (John Jos. 
McVey, Philadelphia.) 


This book cannot fail to be of greatest benefit and helpfulness to all 
educators and teachers, and in particular to the Christian Catholic teacher. 
Its aim is to show the need and value of a thorough religious training for 
a successful discharge of the duties involved in teaching others. Religion 
is an essential factor in education, both for the teacher and the student. 
But as the student is largely dependent on the teacher for information, 
direction, for methods of study and ways of thinking and viewing life and 
its problems, which are imbibed and acquired in the class-room, it is clear 
that it is the teacher above all who needs to be religiously trained and 
instructed. In the present volume the author has shown by a detailed 
appeal to science and experience the distinct need and priceless value for 
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pedagogical work of a well-grounded schooling in faith and in the prin- 
ciples of Christianity and of the religious life. The training of the religious 
novitiate is regarded only as a preparation, but as a very necessary one, 
for the normal school and for the higher discipline of the teacher. Faith 
is viewed in all its specific relations to the work of the teacher: hence 
we find whole chapters of the book devoted to a consideration of the 
sociological aspects of this virtue. 

The worth of this volume will be the more generally appreciated from 
the fact that its late lamented author was an educator and scholar of the 
first rank, whose long experience in and valuable contributions to the field 
of education are well known. This his last work ought to be in the hands 
of every teacher. 


The Valley of Vision, by Blanche Mary Kelly. (Encyclopedia Press, New 
York.) 

For some years Miss Kelly has been a constant contributor to many 
well known religious and secular magazines and newspapers in America, 
England and Ireland and her poetry is known and admired in literary 
circles. The present volume is a reprint of these fugitive pieces. Although 
modest in size, it contains many beautiful and touching songs dealing with 
religion, home and country. Her Irish poems have the true Celtic ring. 
The volume is a harbinger of future success for the talented and sympa- 
thetic young poetess. 


A Book of Essays, by Monsignor Robert Hugh Benson. (Catholic Truth 
Society, London; B. Herder, St. Louis.) 

This volume of essays will be welcomed by the many admirers of the 
lamented English prelate. His biographer, Rev. C. C. Martindale, S.J., fur- 
nishes a short preface. Rev. Allen Ross, a friend and admirer, gives a 
comprehensive and sympathetic sketch of his career. Seven papers written 
by Monsignor Benson complete the volume. “Infallibility and Tradition” were 
the magnets which drew him to the bosom of Holy Mother Church, and 
would bring others. “Christian Science” and “Spiritualism” are modern 
innovations, degrading and dangerous. To bring all men to assume the 
sweet yoke of Christ, to follow the infallible teachings of His Church, to 
wean them from the service of false gods, was the ambition’ of Robert 
Hugh Benson. And in these two papers he warns his hearers of the dan- 
gers of Christian Science and Spiritualism, and the absolute necessity of 
belief in Tradition and Infallibility. “Catholicism,” “Catholicism and the 
Future,” and, “The Conversion of England,’ were topics dear to his heart, 
and in his mind’s eye he saw in the near future the joyous spectacle of a 
Catholic England, with One Fold and One Shepherd. “Bloody Mary” and 
“Good Queen Bess” were favorite subjects for non-Catholic historians. 
Yet, “Bloody Mary” died resigned to the will of God, strengthened by_ the 
Sacraments of the Church, at peace with God and man. Elizabeth passed 
away irreligious, impenitent, despairing, haunted by the memory of her cruel 
deeds and wanton life. Monsignor Benson was an ardent student of Eliza- 
bethan history, and in his works has given a vivid pen picture of the no- 
torious female whom history has distorted into “Good Queen Bess.” These 
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seven papers will prove a boon for the busy reader with neither the time 
nor the inclination for extensive reading, and to the devoted student of 
Benson they offer another insight into the character of the distinguished 
champion of the English Catholic Church. 


Enforced ‘Peace. Proceedings of the First National Assemblage of the 
League to Enforce Peace. Washington, May 26-27, 1916. 

The League to Enforce Peace was organized after the outbreak of the 
present European war. Composed of leading men of every political party 
and every religion, its object was, not to stop or control the present con- 
flict, as such intervention would be futile, but to provide for humane methods 
of arbitration in future international disputes. More than two thousand dele- 
gates from every state in the union, from Alaska, Hawaii and Porto Rico, 
took part in the deliberations. Ex-President William H. Taft presided at most 
of the sessions; President Wilson delivered an address at the banquet, and 
the roster of speakers includes many of the leading statesmen, college pro- 
fessors, heads of industrial institutions and leaders of thought in our coun- 
try. The plan proposed that the nations should agree to submit all justiciable 
questions arising between them to an international court, all non-justiciable 
questions to a court of conciliation before resorting to war. Each nation 
shall preserve its own autonomy, but shall pledge itself to join with the 
other nations in punishing violations of the international agreement. The 
speeches delivered and the papers read at the various sessions are printed 
in full, and the entire volume is interesting, especially at the present time, 


A Memorial of Andrew J. Shipman, His Life and Writings, by Condé B. 
Pallen, Ph.D., LL.D. (Encyclopedia Press, New York.) 

This volume is a testimonial to the labors of Andrew J. Shipman, lawyer, 
Regent of the University of the State of New York, contributor to the 
Catholic Encyclopedia, and zealous Catholic layman. The resolutions adopted 
by the various organizations and societies with which the deceased was 
affiliated, the names of the subscribers to the work, a short biographical 
sketch by his life-long friend and fellow-alumnus of Georgetown University, 
Condé B. Pallen, and various speeches and essays comprise its contents. 
His Addresses on Various Occasions, on Civic Subjects, and on The Catholic 
Church are most interesting and instructive, while his papers on the religious 
troubles in Spain and Portugal, and on the various nationalities and their 
rites in the United States are invaluable. Ferrer and the so-called Portu- 
guese reformers are exhibited in their true colors, not as martyrs and 
patriots, but as anarchists and enemies of stable government and revealed 
religion. The hordes of immigrants from Eastern Europe with their puz- 
zling languages and strange religious rites are enigmas even to their Catholic 
brethren. Mr. Shipman was a staunch friend to these strangers, encourag- 
ing them to erect churches, form congregations and preserve the faith for 
which they had suffered so many privations in their native lands. He un- 
derstod their languages, customs and rites, and in his essays has explained 
clearly and correctly the history of these churches practicing rites different 
from the Latin, yet affiliated with the See of Rome. Although the volume 
was issued by subscription, copies may be purchased from the publishers. 
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NOTES 


ProFESSOR BACON AND THE VIRGIN BirTH. 

Recently at Haverford College there was a meeting of Biblical savants. 
Prof. B. W. Bacon of Yale University was the speaker of the occasion and 
read a paper entitled, “The Quotation in Matthew, i, 23, ‘Behold, a virgin 
shall be with child, and bring forth a son, and they shall call his name 
Emmanuel.’” Taking this verse as his theme, the Professor went on to 
say that there was no reliable authority for the story or doctrine of the 
virgin birth of Christ; and this, his contention, he proved by asserting 
that he himself “had examined the original Mss. of the Bible and could find 
nothing to bear out the truth of the story.” 

If this favored child of wisdom, Prof. Bacon, has really done what he 
claims to have done, how blessed indeed are his eyes! for many kings, prin- 
ces and wise men, during hundreds upon hundreds of years, have desired 
to see the things which he has seen, and have not seen them. “Examined 
the original manuscripts of the Bible!” none of which has hitherto been 
known to exist for the past sixteen hundred years and more, and, behold, he 
has lived to tell the story! But perhaps Prof. Bacon does not mean all 


he says, or perhaps his hearers have misunderstood or misrepresenteg~him.__ 


and his words. That is often the case with the great and the good. More 
than likely Prof. Bacon meant to say that he had examined, not the original 
Mss., but the ancient versions of the Bible. But here again an error or two 
has crept into his store of wisdom, for in the two most ancient versions 
of the New Testament which we have, the Sinaitic and the Vatican, both 
of the fourth century, the verse is to be found, which he says is wanting. 

As a matter of fact Prof. Bacon, after all his trouble and mistakes, has 
missed his mark entirely. For his future instruction we hope some one 
will be kind enough to put him on the right track by telling him that the 
teaching of the Virgin Birth is to be found in Luke, i, 34-35, and that it is 
confirmed by Matthew, not only in i, 23, as he thought, but also and chiefly 
in i, 18, 20 and 25. To save the Professor the labor of seeking for the 
original Mss. of St. Luke, it would be a kindness also, if some sympathetic 
friend or admirer should inform him in good time that the above passage 
of Luke is to be found in all the Mss. versions, translations, early Christian 
citations and printed editions that are extant. 

Is it not a pity that such people as Prof. Bacon are allowed to delude 
with impunity their hearers and the reading public by a pretense of learning 
which is disgusting in its falsity? Is it ignorance, or malice, or a mixture 
of both that prompts and dictates their utterances on religious questions? 
Cannot the true pastors of souls warn their flocks against these ravening 
wolves? 


DocrrinaL INstrucTIONS AT Low MASssES. 


Many of us duly prepare our sermon for Sunday High Mass. It is a 
somewhat formal occasion. We must talk for twenty or twenty-five minutes, 
and our audience is probably the more critical portion of the parish. But 
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by far the larger part of our flock never assists at Hight Mass during the 
whole year. Have we kept in mind our duty to instruct them in the faith? 
Have we persuaded ourselves that no preparation is needed for these few 
minutes in the pulpit and that, anyway, it is not very important? Have we 
habitually spent more time in making announcements than in teaching 
Christian doctrine? 

Our first mistake is to think these short instructions unimportant. Gen- 
erally speaking, will not a man’s loyalty to the Church and her teaching be 
stronger if he knows more about them? At least we witness the sad spec- 
tacle of certain portions of the Church where growing disloyalty has fol- 
lowed upon ignorance of Christian doctrine. In many cases our people are 
not notably better acquainted with the faith than when they graduated from 
Sunday school or from the parish school. Do we expect them to love with 
a strong devotion what they know so imperfectly? We wish them to be 
proud of the faith. But have we stored their minds with the glorious vic- 
tories of the faith and its role in human history? We urge them to imitate 
the saints. But do we acquaint them with those lives which they are to 
imitate? We tell them to defend the faith and its teaching. But have we 
given them a solid foundation in Catholic apologetics and an adequate 
knowledge of doctrine? Our late Holy Father appreciated this need, for 
he issued a decree ordering such instruction at all Low Masses. 

In the second place, do we think it a simple matter to prepare a short 
doctrinal sermon? Lack of preparation leads to prolixity, wandering, trite- 
ness. The shorter the time at our disposal, the greater need of having our 
ideas and illustrations clearly thought out. It is no exaggeration to say 
that we should prepare more elaborately for a ten-minute doctrinal instruc- 
tion than for a half-hour formal sermon. The Homitetic MontuHLy offers 
valuable suggestions to busy priests. Even the longer sermons, if taken 
one part at a time, will often be found useful for instructions at Low Mass. 


THE JOURNAL OF THE AMERICAN IRISH HistorICAL Society. Vor. XV, No 3. 

The quarterly publication of the American Irish Historical Society con- 
tains many articles of interest to the student of Irish prowess in the United 
States. Among the leading contributions are: “The Fenian Episode in 
American Politics,’ by Humphrey J. Desmond; “Letters of Phineas Bond,” 
by P. A. Philbin; “William Sampson, the Irish Barrister,’ by Edward J. 
Maguire, LL.D.; “An Unknown Hero of the Civil War,” by John G. Coyle, 
M.D.; “John Boyle O’Reilley’s poetry,” by Joseph I. C. Clarke; “A Tribute 
to the Irish in the Revolution by Clement C. Biddle,” by John F. Bennett; 
and “An Irish Heroine of the War of the Revolution,” “Early Irish Families 
in Virginia,” “Some Pre-Revolutionary Ferrymen of Staten Island,’ and 
“Irish Names from Probate Records,” by Michael J. O’Brien, the Historio- 
grapher of the Society. 
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